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BEE CULTURE. ; 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We require that every advertiser satisfy us of | 

re mis prmany emap dl and intention to do all that he agrees, 

that his goods are really worth the price asked 

for them. In fact, I hold myself responsible for | 
every adv ertisement on the se pages. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make 1 inch. 
will be made as follows: 
On 10 lines and upward, 

insertions, 10 per ce nt; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (4% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
er cent; 9 insertiens, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 

25 per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per cent; 9insertions, 25 per c ent; 12 in- 
sertions, 3344 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, 30 per cent; 12 insertions, 40 i 
cent. A. I. ROO" 


3 insertions, 5 per cent; 
9 insertions, 15 per pon Da 











ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACHINERY! 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy 
and light ripping, Lathes, &c., &c. 
These dink oe - are’ especially 
adapted to Hive Making. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Mia« 
chines Sent on Trial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 





RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 








Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2 






$2.00; with movable 

months and figures for Deslers i 

dating, like No. 3, $3.00. BEES & eenrY, 

Full outfit included AND 
ads, ink, box, etc. . g 

Sent by mail postpaid. © Apiarian Supplies. 

Without ink and pads, Imported Queens 


50c less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, book, or anything 
else that you may send 
out by mail or express 
and you willsave your- 


& SPECIALTY 


No.2 
self and all who do business with you “a world of 


trouble.”’” I know, you see. 
We 
men, Hardware Dealers, Dentists, &c., &c. 


Circular. A. lL. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
Send for | 
| [Above rates include all Postage. ; 


Discounts | 


| L™ COMB FOUNDATION MACHINES, from 
| $15.00 to $35.00. Sample and Circular sent free 
| on application. ae 88, 

| 9tfd .OLM, Fond du lac, Wis. 


Comb Besiation Machined 


| $15.00 TO $100.00. 


|; SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 





| 
| 
6 | For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements and Supplies, mailed on ap- 
plication. - ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 








Names of responsible ae will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


$1.00 Queens. 
Names ingerted in this department the firat time with- 
| out charge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
| conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
| or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
| turn the money at any time when customers become 
| impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 

| and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
| of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 


| mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
| we willsend you another. Probably none will be 
| sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Noy. If want- 


ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 
*A.T. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. Itf 
*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 1-12 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. lttd 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 1-12 

Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. ltfd 


*B. Marionneaux, Plaquemine, Iberville Par., La.55 


*Jas. P. Sterritt, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 6-2 
*J. T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 6-6 


7-2 


Jno. Couser, Glenn, Johnson Co., Kan. 


| 
1 
| 
| *Chas.G. Dickinson, Sou’ Oxford, Chen. Co. N. z. 1 0 


‘Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
| named, as those described on our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
| P.L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 1tfd 





T. F. Wittman, 4109 Hutton St., Phila’ phia, Pa. Itfd 
8S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. Itfd 
Sprunger Bro’'s, Berne, Adams Co., Ind. 3-2 
J. F. Hart, Union Point, Greene Co., Ga. 4-3 
M.S. West, Pontiac, Oakland Co., Mich. &1 
CLUBBING LIST. 

We will send GLEANINGS— 
| With The American Bee Journal ($2 00)..... 2 5 
| ‘* The Bee-Keeper’ 8 Magazine oe 1 50 
; *« ae benikion er’s Exchange. .(75c.)...... 1 50 
“All three of the above Journals ........... 3 50 
“  Bee- Keepers’ Instructor........ (50 ¢.)......1 30 
“© Bee-Keepers’ Guide............. (50 c.)......1 30 
‘* American Bee-Keeper.......... (dl 00)... Siete wo 1 80 
All above (Bee Journals of America).. =a satodeta a OO 
iw ith American Agriculturist tera 2 25 
Prairie Farmer a 2 75 
** Rural New Yorker 3 25 
* Scientific American as 3 90 
“ Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (100) 1 75 
“ U.S. Official Postal Guide (1 50).......... 2 
= Sunday School Times, weekly, (2 00)...... 2 25 
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Contents of this Sumber. 


Bez BOTANY........ nee i 
BEE ENTOMOLOGY.... 22 
BLASTED HOPES..............40 
Boys’ DEPARTMENT 

CARTOON. .cccccesscceces 16 
EDITORIALS ........ ‘ . is 
GROWLERY. 16 


HUMBUGS AND SWINDLES 
INDEX OF 


HEADS OF GRAIN, NOTES AND 


Honey CoLumn aite 48 
HEADS OF GRAIN . 27 


KIND WoRDS FROM OUR 
CUSTOMERS..... - 5 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 40 
NOTES AND QUERIES 41 
/\URAGING we 


REPORTS ENc« 
SMILERY...... 


QUERIES, 


AND OTHER SHORT ARTICLE , 


A Beginner's First 3 Seasons. 17 
sR 


port 40 





Adams’ Ho power 37 

Advantage of Italians among 
Blacks 36 
Almost Blasted 1 Hopes s 3 
Alsike ¢ — . 36 
Amber C oe ae, af 
Answe ring 'p romptly. 6 
Archangelica - 
Bad Report from Sugar o000D 
Barrel-making 30 

Bee-Stings and Rhe umatis m, 
24. 30 

Bees Leaving during Cold 
Weather 10, 27 
Bee Talk, and Lazy Bees 1 


Bees that won’t accept Qu’n.3i 
Bee Poisoning 12 


Beginner’s Troubles 0) 
Blue Thistle ; 
Blowing Bees from Boxes 2% 
Black Bees in Italy ae 
Blacks and Italians 28 
Box Hives and Black Bees 29 
Bonham’s Process for Fdn 25 
Brood Late in Fall.... 1 
Cages c 
California Lette ae 
Calendar Clocks is 
Candy-making ? 
Cellar Wintering 24 
Celebrating the Fourth 3 
Chatf Covering for Winte1 19 
Chase’s Receipt Book i9 
Clarifying Syrup with Clay. .35 
Corn as a Honey-plant my 
Cotton as a Honey-plant 11 
Cottonwood for Honey swe 
Doubling up in Spring 41 
Doolittle’s Review 20) 
Down-East ’’ Scholars 32 
Dysentery in December if 
Experiments with Honey- 
plants 
** Fail Treatment 36 
Faris Machine 29 
reeding Comb Honey 40 
Feeding New Swarms 37 
Fireweed, Great Yield from.26 
Fifteen from One in 1 Season 27 
First Summer with Bees ; 
Filling Combs with Syrup... .42 
Florida, Report from oo ote 
Foul Brood 19 
Galvanized Lron 4 
Getting Cells for Rearing 
Given’s Column 16 
(irape Sugar 0 
Hardening Plaster Casts ; 
Home Decorations l4 





Honey- Beetle... 22 
Honey -Dew, Origin of 22 
Honey-Plants, various 13 


Humimel’s Report 


) 
Hylocapa as an Enemy 22 
In-and-in Breeding 49 
Journals from Publishers, ete 17 
Kleinow’s Swarm’ g Troubles 15 
Letting Bees Starve 41 
Mallows as a Honey-plant 12 
Mandrels, Cheapei 42 
Marking Hybrids 1 
Mignonnette 13 
Millers on Spide1 ‘Plants 

Mrs. Cotton a 0 
Newell's Report 1() 
New- Year Greeting IS 
No. of Stocks for one locality36 
Not ** Blasted Hopes ’’ 38, 40 
** Parody on Winter 3 
Peet Cage.. Rappers: 22.38 
Peach Blossoms ; 41 
Phacelia Conyesta 23 
Planer Saws.... 38 
Poisoning Bees, et« 8 
Pollen in November . 30 


Prepared Paper for Fdn ee 
Quarter-blood Italians 41 
Queens thrown from Hive in 
Winte1 obenee s 
Ramble No. 1 ‘ 25 
Recipes, Selling .. 49 
Report of Crop of 1880 31 
Keport from an Illinois Bee 
Keeper oe o2 
Reports from Medina Co 9 
Report from Red Clover... ...38 
Sagging of all Fdn 17 
Scale to Register Daily Yield .39 





Scotland, a Letter from 

Seed Farms é 4 
Sep’s of Perf. Metal 10 
Shipping Bees from South 28 
Simpson Plants ‘ 5 
Simplicity Hives lj 
Silver-drip Syrup M) 
Stingless Bees _ 18 
Story with two Morals 41 
Suggestion on Introducing... .38 
Twenty-five Dollars per Col 7 
Two Colonies in a Chatf Hive 17 
Weekly Bee Journal ; 

What to do for Bees having 


Dysentery 


What 1 1b. of Bees in June did 34 
White Wax ee 2¢ 
Willow 14,28 


Wire Cloth over Bees in Win 
ter 


Wire Cloth for Cages 





DONWT Yoo FORGET 


To send for Moore’s 4th annual circular of 
tion Honey-Box, Italian and Cyprian Queens; 
Address 

J. E. MOORE, Byron, 


for separators, Xc. 
ld 


(} 
Queens; 
_— 


also club rates 


EDWARD B. 


wi PRIANS and Italian Queens or Nuclei. 

and 
TS HOFFMAN 
Fort Plain, Montgomery Co., 


criptive Circular 
Address JULI 


~ 4d 


Paper 


Gen. Co., N. Y. 


R NEW ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CIR- 
CULAR of Italian, Cyprian, and Holy-Land 
of bee publications, 
Send your name on postal card to 

BEEBEE, 


sent 
Oneida, N. Y. 


Des- 


Price List sent free. 


NN. Xs 
















vice, 75e: Our Best, 
1-blade, 50c. 
ing Knife, $1.00. 


oil temper and tested, 
Ladies’ small I-blade Pen Knife, 25c; 
Illustrated list of Knives, 


Perfec- 


highest finish, $1. 


2-blade 
Razors and Scissors free. 


BEE cU L TU RE. 3 


a! Ha History, Ha! Ha! 


The Hetherington Brothers are the largest Bee- 
Keepers in the U.S. Bingham & Hetherington smo- 
kers and Honey-Knives were the only ones at the 
last American Bee-Keepers’ Society; also at the 
Michigan State Society. They were invented for 
our Own use in our own apiaries, and patented to 
secure us the credit of their invention, and the 
means of advertising them so as to guard bee-keep- 
ers against worthless imitations. There are no oth- 
er smokers advertised which were not made by sup- 
ply dealers, and not for their own use. Twenty 
thousand of Ours are in use in the best apiaries. All 
praise them as best. None complain. We are the 
only legal makers of them, and we sell no other sup- 
plies. Weare proud of them. Send card for circu- 
lars or wholesale rates to 

BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
ld Otsego, Michigan. 





issl1. 1881. 


Italian, Cyprian, 


AND 

a 

Single Queen, J ee er eee ne $2 00 
Untested (laying).... , 1 00 

Sent by mail and safe arrival guar anteed. 

ONIONS esaciacanedacnas saasdovdddereands 6 00 
3 ce Nuclei dai qdd kv dane ednertnens: Mae 
2 - da aioe eaentneo nts pees 2 DO 





Safe arrival guaranteed by express. 
Address P. HENDERSON, 
Murfreesboro, Ruth. Co., Tennessee. 


BE SURE 


To send a postal card for our Illustrated Catalogue of 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


Before purchasing elsewhere. It contains illustra- 
tions and descriptions of every thing new and desi- 
rable in an apiary, 

AT THE LOWEST PRICES 
Italian, Cyprian, and Holy-Land Queens and Bees. 
J. C.. & EL. P. SAYLES, 

Hartford, a Co. 


Willow Cuttings. 


I will send postpaid to any address in the United 
States, ten cuttings of the willow on which the kill- 
monark is budded, 6 inches long, assorted from ', to 

s Of an inch in diameter, on receipt of 25 cts; or 12 
cuttings, 8 inches long, for 30 cts. 

HENRY CULP, 
ld Hilliards, Franklin Co., 


CHEAP SECTIONS 


All One-Piece Sections. Pound and Prize size at 
$4.50 per 1,000. JOHN MCGREGOR, 
1 Freeland, Saginaw Co., 


1-6ing 


1-8d , Wis. 


Ohio. 


Mich 


MAHER & GROSH, 34 N. Mon- 
roe St., Toledo, Ohio, ask your at- 
tention to their brand of Hand 
Forged, Razor Steel Cutlery, every 
blade warranted and replaced free, 
if soft or flawy. Cut shows exact 
size of medium 2-blade Knife, 
price by mail, post-paid, 50c; lar- 
ger and stronger Knife, 60c; extra 
strong 2-blade, made for hard ser- 
One blade size of cut, 25c; extra strong 
Pruners, oil temper and tested, $1. Hunt- 
Address as above. Sample 6-inch, 


50e. 


hand forged. Butcher Knife, 50c., or Chicago Stock-Yard Skinning Knife, 75c. 10-12 
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Recent Additions to the 


COUNTER STORE. 


Our friends will bear in mind the price of single 
articles are given at the head of each list, and that 
the figures refer only to lots of 10 and 100, 


FIVE-CENT COUNTER. 
Postage. } {Pr.of 10, of 100 
10 | Brackets to hold clock-shelf ....... | 45 | 4 25 
2 | Copper Wire, on spools; suitable for 


mending things when they get broken | 40 | 3 50 
6 | Hammer, Tack, coppered; iron handle | 40° 3 50 
4 Hammer, Tack; wood handle.......... | 35° 3.00 
16 | Hammer, Carpenter's, full size........ 45 | 4 25 
1 Pencils, red one end blue the other, 

the best pencil of American Lead 

RL SS bs cs ei sae iheew snes 40 3 50 


2| Handkerchiefs, all- linen; good $size 
tine, and neatly hemmed ; 45/14 25 
| Knives and Forks, small size, and ve ry 
neatly finished, knife and tork are 
7 | Pie-plates, Tin; just right for pump- 
kin pies..... 
4| Tablets, Suitable for w riting and coun- 
ter-slips; on excellent writing paper 40) 3 50 


TEN-CENT COUNTER. 


£0 Coal Shovels, wrought iron, with a tin- 
covered handle to prevent their get- 
ee re & | 8 00 
10 | Egg-beaters, single-geared; a wonde r 


10° 3 50 


for the money..... 7 85 | 8 00 

| Butter-Dishes, individual; glass, 3 for 
_. | = aaa a aT Ae 25 |2 2 

2 | Handkerchiefs, all-linen; "good size 
rrr rrr 9) | 8 50 


2 | Knives for boys, Two-bladed; although 

the blades are not American make, 

they are steel, anda wonder for the 
money....... ee 0 8 50 

| Pencils, 1 doz. for 10c. Am. Pencil Co; 
and very fair pencils (doz. packages) | 75 7 00 


FIFTEEN-CENT COUNTER. 


| Combination Salt and Pepper, gives 
both or either condiment at pleas- 


Serene ee ee 1 40) 183 00 
Honey or Syrup Cup; “glass, with 
MMOS CE COVER .... 2. ccccccccreces {1 20} 10 00 
Berry —— no foot; glass; very 
SSS eee 1 30 | 12 50 
Batter-Dish, on foot; glass; ave ry 
nice piece of work for the price ... | 1 30 | 12 50 
7 | Wire-ringed Pot-Cleaners, The cele- 
brated lron-Dish Cloth Serer ee 


Twenty-Five Cent Counter. 


| Cloek Oil, an excellent oil for clocks, 
watches, or any light or delicate 


EE cack esac becesbahoncsnens 2 00} 18 00 
2 Counter Brushes, a neat and useful 
ID htetes nc -SekGhanasuseas 1 75 | 16 00 
I3 | Family Egg-beate rs, double ge ared: 
a regular fifty-cent article ... 175 16 00 
16 Lantern, Convex refiector; a “very 
good lantern for only 25 cents ... 2 10! 20 00 
36’ Twine Boxes, ironed japan...... .-- | 2 00/18 00 
20 | Vise to screw on the bench, with 
anvil ..... hud Raeeean ce TO Lae ee 
| Wheat-bread plates, ‘glass; has the 
motto, “Give us this day our daily 
bread,”’ blown in the glass around 
the edge; a most beautiful plate .. | 2 WU) 1s 00 
48 Clothespins, best wooden, 6 doz. ina 
basket, basket and all, only 25c .... | I 60 | 15 00 


2| Watchmaker’s Eye-glasses, a most 
useful magnifying- —_— for a vari- 
ety of purposes........ , 1 50 | 14 00 


Thirty-Five Cent Counter. 


| Glass Pitchers, ‘9 gallon, very hand- 


Rs ns 0.0000 60500006000 080r000 060 2 80 | 25 00 
Berry Comports, glass, on foot; a 
most beautiful article.............. | 2 50 | 22 50 


| - 
/ 26! Hunter’s Sifter. The 


regular price 

is 75c. A rotary flour and meal 

sifter, mixer, scoop, measure, 

weigher, egg-beater, rice-washer, 

pumpkin, tomato, starch strainer, 

inuk«seucaed skabestoecaa cccccccce [oe 80 |B OO 
30, Vises, Iron parallel jaws, “1 inch 

wide, toscrew on table or bench, 

very handy.......... cabs ... | 3 23] 31 00 


Seventy-Five Cent Counter. 


60 | Coffee-Mill with a covered moape r. 
Extra nice . ... | 6 00 | 55 00 
2 | Silk Handkerchiefs, Beautiful. .. | 7 00 | 65 00 


ONE DOLLAR COUNTER. 


4 Wrenches, Coe’s pattern, malleable, 
black, 15 in. ee extra heavy and 
SITONEG... 66365 .---. | 7 50] TO OO 


A. I. ROOT, Mouine, Oo. 


THE AB G oF BRE GULTORE. 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLE ANINGS, with which it may be 
clubbed. One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90; three cop- 
ies, $2.75; five copies, $4.00; ten copies, $7.50. 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, $3.50; five cop- 
ies, $5.25: ten copie s, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which will 
be I2c on the book in paper, and lec each, on the 
book in cloth. 

Cook’s Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 


above 
A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 


“MT. 0.8” INK. 


In 2 oz. bottles, black, violet, or blue, in \ 












GrTOSS HDOKOS, HOF STOBS. .... 2 ..ccccccccsccccss #4 00 

In quantities of 5 or more gross, $3,20 per Gross. 

In Pint Bottles, per doz.. oid Sid wie ee Aw sle sl wabaea $3 00 

InQuart ‘ pha vee cb iery Seowhuts 6 00 

InGallonJugs “ “* .. ivets¥aescsh Oe 

Green and Red ink are necessarily more expen- 
sive, and the price will therefore be one-half more. 


Liquid Bluing, in 6 0b. bottles, per doz.......... 50 


4 OF OD io ceases $5 40 
T will send 4 gross,2o0z. inks, assorted colors, 

black, blue, violet, and one bottle each of green and 

red, as a trial order for $1.00 

WM. OL DROYD, Columbus, Ohio. 


‘as ae a 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. In order to dispose 
of them, we offer them at — at $1.00 per year, 
postage paid, beginning Jan. 1881, Will guarantee 
safe arrival of every No. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


IMPROVED 


Langstroth Mives. 


Supplies for the Apiary. Comb Foundation a spe- 
cialty. Being able to procure lumber cheap, I can 
furnish Hives and Sections very cheap. Send fora 
circular. A. D. BENHAM, 

2tfd Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. 


FINE MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cents, 
postpaid. M. L. DORMAN, Sinclairville, 


12tfd Chaut. Co., N. Y, 


S 
ael 
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OIN our club and get free one pound package of 
a NEW SEEDLING potato—the finest we ever 


siuw — or 20 Strawberry plants of varieties that sell 
for 50c to $1 per doz. Particulars free. 
1-2 P. SUTTON, Ransom, Lack’'a Co., Pa. 


ANTED.— An experienced apiarist; one who 
ean do all kinds of farm work, and handle 
tools to some extent. Single man preferred. Ap- 
plicant must be of good habits, a ** man of activity,” 
and ready and willing to take hold of whatever turns 
ur. Address immediately, W. P. CLEMENT, 
ld Monticello, Green Co., Wis. 


OR Catalogue and Price List of young Sour- 
wood, Black Locust, Buckthorn, Buckbush, 
and other forest trees and seedg, 
Address CHAS, KINGSLEY, 


1-2 Greeneville Greene Co , Tenn. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


Iam very much pleased with the Sunday-school 
books you sent. AUSTIS M. MAGEE. 
Coopers, Chilton Co., Ala., Dec. 7, 1880, 





1 received my watch to-day, Dee. 22, and it isa 
beauty; and let me thank you for it, for it is just 
the watch you said it was. H. (. KERSTEN. 

Brooklyn, lowa. 


| 


| keepers in these parts would charge 
; such a book. 


5 


BEE CULTURE. 


The A BC book is received, and my wife andI are 
very well pleased with it. I can hardly see how such 
a nice book can be sold for so little money. Book- 
2.00 for just 
All the goods that I have ordered 
from you have been received, and give good satis- 
faction. They were also packed in the best of order. 

DPD. F. C. HAMBLEY. 

Spanish Ranch, Plumas Co , Cal., Nov. 16, 1880. 


BE YE TEMPERATE IN ALL THINGS. 
Inclosed find 45 cents, the price for sending 5-cent 
Sunday-school books for 8 weeks. I think they come 
weekly, the same as a newspaper. I would rather 
trey would come so, even if I had to pay a little more 


| postage; for, although I think that I am strictly 


| agents, 


The ink-powder, gauge, and file, came all right to- | 


day; ink is made, and I am writing with it. It 
flows well. P. D. S. GREENE. 


Barry, Pike Co., TIL, Dee. 13, 1880. 


I want to Say this, that the 15e coal-shovel, though | 
the handle got broke in the mail, is still worth twice | 


tbe money. If you only could send tongs to match 

it! If you get any tongs before my box of goods 

leaves, put a pair in. ISAAC B. RUMFORD. 
Bakersfield, Kern Co., Cal., Dec. 12, 1880. 


The goods came last Saturday. The charges were 
$1.35. That was very reasonable, I think. The ex- 
tractor is just splendid—much nicer than I expected 
it to be, and the box of bee material was all packed 
in good shape. A. OSBUN, 

Spring Bluff, Wis., Nov. 23, 1880. 


Inclosed find $1.00 for GLEANINGS another year. 
Thanks for the Home Papers. They help usin West- 
ern Connecticut to be unseltish, and thoughtful of 
others. May the “great Lover of us all sustain and 
keep” you until you come to his everlasting king- 
dom. Mrs. A. E. JORDAN. 

Redding, Ct., Nov. 25, 1880. 


The A BC book came to hand. The paper, print- 
ing, and binding, are all that could be desired, and 
yet $1.25 pays for it all! The minute precision of its 
details makes it a handy book for the novice in bee 
culture, and is a guarantee of sound information 
and instruction. GEO. H. WADDELL. M. D. 

Coronaca, Abbeville Co., 8. C., Nov. 10, 1880. 


The Waterbury watch ordered on the 8th inst. ar- 
rived safely on the 16th. Thanks. To say that I am 
pleased with it, does not express the full truth of 
the matter (I do not wish to beggar the English lan- 
guage.) What a revolution there is in watches! 
and they keep on revolving (?) providing we keep 
them wound up. D. P. LANE. 

Kosbkonong, Wis. 





I was much pleased with the several small arti- 
cles. They are cheap, if they are what they appear 
to be, and I have no doubt they are, for I have sent 
to you several times, and was always well pleased, 
and will risk sending to you once more. I was es- 
pecially pleased with your ten-cent balance. Send 
me two more. W. L. MILLSPAUGH. 

Cataerine, Schuyler Co., N. Y., Nov. 22, 1880. 


I received the watch on the 14th inst., all safe. I 
wound it up and started it in 2', minutes after I got 
it, and it bas run to a minute with my clock ever 
since. Iam well pleased with it. You may look out 
again for orders. I also received the scissors and 
GLEANINGS for December. Thanks for vour prompt- 
ness. J. D, COOPER. 

Traveller's Rest. 8S. C., Dec. 16, 1880. 


temperate, as far as the use (or, rather, the disuse) 
of ardent spirits is concerned, but not always so 
when I have too much on hand at once to read. 
White House Station, Mrs. WALTER SMITH. 
Hunterdon Co., N. J., Dec. 16, 1880. 


JT can not for my life understand why any single 
subscriber can ask for GLEANINGS at club rates, or 
complain at you for allowing a small margin to 
If they want the profit, they should get up 
the club. Perhaps a great many complain just for 
the fun of a growl; if so, just let them grow] on, as 
it perhaps enables them to sleep better. GLEANINGS 
is worth a dollar, without the Home Papers; and 
they alone are worth more than a dollar a year 
without the bee department. ENOCH ARWINE. 

Bean Blossom, Brown Co., Ind , Dec. 14, 1880. 


The above order I culled out of the pamphlet you 
sent to Miss M-— list week. About bees—ahem! 
she wants to know if you can not send her some 
Italian queens for samples on trial!! 

N. B.—1 am innocent if there be a joke in the mat- 
ter. é y 

Medway, Greene Co., N. Y., Nov. 29, 1880. 

(Why, friend A. B. C., I am really sorry to refuse 
to oblige Miss M.; but you see it is such awful hard 
work to raise queens, that, if we did that with ail the 
brothers and sisters, there wouldn’t be enough to go 
round: at least lam afraid there wouldn’t, and you 
know I am of a careful turn of mind. Ahem!) 


. . . 


The two Sunday-school books that you sent me of 
late we all like very much, and are hungry for more. 
The names of those two were “Pilgrim Street.’’ (God 
help us all to gain the victory as little Tom did!) and 
“General Peg and Her Staff.”’ I enjoy reading 
GLEANINGS as much as ever —especially “Our 
Homes.”’ My prayer is, that God will continue to 
bless our Christian friends in India. I felt sorry 
for you when I read the Growlery of this month, be- 
cause J. A. Hopkins had such bad luck with his per- 
chases, We like our little thermometers very much, 
and Edward Carson thinks his little 15e plane as 
near perfect as any thing could be for the price. 

MARY E. HARTWELL. 

Medora, Macoupin Co., IIl., Dec. 6, 1880. 


The A BC book came to hand all right, and after 
reading it all through once, and some of it twice, I 
think—well, I will just tell you what I think. 


| think, friend Root, 
You made a pretty good shoot 
When you undertook 
That A BC book; 
And we al] should peruse, 
With joy profuse, 
A book so free 
In its knowledge of the bee. 
And long may you live. 
And happy should you be, 
In such a book to give, 
Asthe ABC. 

W. H. TURNER. 
Fifes, Goochland Co., Va. 


I would as soon be without an almanac for 12 
months as to do without your bee journal. I do not 
write for it, for I do not want to be consigned to 
either the Growlery or Blasted Hopes. I can not 
boast of as much as some of your people do; yet I 
concede that Iam doing far better since I adopted 
the Simplicity hive and got the Italian bees than I 
ever did before. But while I can not boast of as 
much as some do, | love to read their reports. And 
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now, brother Root, don’t ever give up the Home 


Department. you do not know the good that you are | 


doing. It will tellin eternity. ‘Toil on and the Lord 
will bless you. E. E. SMITH. 


Settle, N. C., Dec. 3, 1880. 


I see, by last No. of GLEANINGS, that our year is 


ended; and my husband would about as soon think | 


of dispensing with his dinner as your useful paper; 
and 80, liking to give him pleasant surprises, I write 
and inclose one dollar for the coming year. 


this long while, to **sort of rest’? you again when 
you sit down after a hard day’s work, with your slip- 
pers and dressing-gown on, and your feet a little el- 
evated; for the many different businesses you are 
getting engaged in must be tiresome to mind and 
body. I can not conceive how you can think of havy- 
ing sO many enemies, when every faculty of your 
soul and body seems intent on doing somebody some 
good. Even the long-neglected prisoner is made 
happy by your visits and instructions. The printer 
you spoke of as now being in your employ, we are 
greatly interested in. Go on, dear brother, in your 
good work; and, if you faint not, in the great judg- 
ment-day Christ will make mention of your labors of 
love to that unfortunate class. I told my husband 
this morning that I would like so much to see your 
operations, and I should go to Medina with some- 
thing like the same feclings that the queen of Sheba 
visited Solomon. 

Our bee business has occupied the time and mind 
of Mr. Mattison quite a good deal; indeed, I might 
say almost entirely. We began with 14 swarms, and 
increased to 23, all artiticially. When bees seemed 
too many for a hive, he would take frames from sev- 
eral hives, and smoke them to make them smell 
alike; then give them some Italian larvz in the 
right state to make a queen of, and they would gen- 
erally soon be found to have *set up housekeeping” 
nicely. The queen we got of you a short time ago 
was, he thinks, gratefully received by the mother- 
less bees, though it has been too cold to make a 
thorough examination. 1 see some of the women in 
the country are turning their heads in a “bee-line.”’ 
Indeed, now-a-days they claim great liberty, and 
must have their say too. Some of the communica- 
tions from them read quite sensible. My husband 
is trying to instruct me, soif Isurvive him I shall 
be able to carry on the business. I think favorably 
of your intention of making a little book of your 
lay-sermons, as they may truthfully be called. It is 
encouraging to think that if any one is in straits, 
and needs help of God, they can send their requests, 
not only to the Fulton-street prayer-meeting. but to 
Medina, Ohio. Go on, dear brother, in carrying the 
needs of a dying world to God; and remember all 
your patrons in their various necessities. Remem- 
ber me particularly to your dear wife, whom I feel 
xids you in your arduous and trying labors. 

EMELINE MaTTISON. 

Ocean View, Cape May Co., N. J., Dec. 6, 1880. 

{[Why, my dear kind friend, I never had such a 
thing as a dressing-gown and slippers in ali my life, 
and | hardly think Lever shall. The clerks all hada 
good hearty laugh at the idea; and when I read it at 
the dinner-table. we had another. My wife says I do 
noteven sit still on Sunday, unless I am obliged to 
while in church; and then my restless disposition re- 
venges itself by making me go to sleep, it they keep 
me very long witbout letting me ‘do something.” 
We should be most glad to see you among us; but I 
fear you might be sadly disappointed, and you know 
that wasn’t the case with the queen of Sheba.] 

ee ee 
KIND WORDS TO OUR CUSTOMERS. 

I FOUND the following sentences on a postal writ- 
ten by one of the clerks to one of you:— 

We beg pardon if we bave been “shor!” or 
“crusty.” It was not intended. The “1-90” to 
which you refer, means that your account stands on 
Ledger 1, page 90. Our short sentences mean haste 
—not churlishness, 

Now, inasmuch as quite a number have taken of- 
fense at our brief way of answering, I thought it 
best to remind you to try to have charity, evenif we 
are short in our replies. Very often, at this time of 
the year, a great number of letters are waiting 
for answers, and we felt that brief ones were 
better than none at all. It is quite likely that the 


Besides, | 
I have felt a * big drawing’’ to pen you a few lines | 


| clerks are sometimes a little impatient in a way 
they should not be, for I have a great many times 
| made them write their cards over again, just be- 
cause of this very thing. Please try to bear with us 
when we get cross; and when you get cross, we will 
bear with you. Shall we not call this a bargain, 
| while we all try hard to do better? 

PLEASE, my friends, do not take the trouble to 
send certificates from your postmaster, justice of 
| the peace, or anybody else. Just make a plain, 
frank statement of the case; if any thing is wrong, 
andif I think you have not told it fairly, I will be 
equally frank. The more I become acquainted with 
my fellow-men each year, the more I am convinced 
that by far the greater part of them are trying to be 
just and honest. We lack wisdom and judgment, 
many timé@s; but the cases are very few where we 
deliberately try to rob our fellows. If lam think- 
ing too well of you, may God help you to come up, 
instead of my faith going down. ‘*What shall it 
profit a man, if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?”’ 





ONE more word about answering letters promptly: 
As usual, nbout the close of the year we have quite 
a little * tussle,’ if we may soterm it, with some of 
the friends, to get them to answer postals, and have 
wil little matters closed up. Well, after writing to 
some of you four or five times, during nearly as 
many months, we finally get quite a letter, and 
sometimes a small “blowing up,” if I may be ex- 
cused again, because they did not owe the little bal- 
ance, or else thought they didn’t, which amounts to 
the same thing, or else that some of the goods were 
lost or broken, or we were at fault in sending them 
wrongly. Now, my friends, I do not mean, by these 
statements, that you are necessarily owing me any- 
thing, for very often the fault is all mine and not 
yours at all; but are you notat least in fault in 
waiting several months without saying a word? 
Very likely I deserved the blowing up; but why not 
give it to meat once, and have it done with? If 
any thing is wrong, why not say so, right off, and 
have it done with? The poorest way in the world to 
settle accounts, that I know of, is to keep putting 
off, day after day, and month after month. If you 
have not got the money, and are “hard up,”’ say 80, 
ina manly way; if you have paid the account al- 
ready, oreven think you have, by all means say so; 
und if the blunder is ours, I will pay you for time 
and postage, and for going to the postoffice too. Our 
book-keeper receives the highest wages of any one 
in theestablishment, except Mr. Gray, «nd all these 
delays cost me severely; in view of this, will you 
not try harder to just scratch a line ortwo on acard, 
and drop it into the office? In trying to settle up 
every thing before another season, we have written 
repeatedly to some of your postmasters, and when 
that didn’t do, Ihave gone to the expense of hiring a 
man to hunt you up, and ask you the simple ques- 
tion as to whether you honestly owed that little bill. 
Now, my friends, for your own good, and that you 
may prosper and build up a thriving business, and 
be an ornament to your neighborhood, please do at- 
tend to these little matters. Do not have these lit- 
tle sins lying on your conscience; but, rather, be 
“diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.” Isit not the better way? Do you not feel 
from the bottom of your heart, brother, that I am 
right? 
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$25 PROFIT, PER COLONY, AND HOW IT WAS DONE. 


J\ § the figures that I gave one year ago, repre- 
A senting the profits of my apiary, were not 
== shrunk by the cold weather, I will venture 
once more to send in my report without waiting un- 
til next June. 

You will see from the above beading that my prof- 
its this season have reached a good round figure; 
but perhaps you would be more interested n learn- 
ing how such results were obtained. 

I commenced the season with 15 The 
warm weather came earlier than usual; I began 
starting queen-cells the fore part of May; in the 
middle of the month I commenced forming nuclei, 
while the first of June found me shipping queens, 
with 25 good, strong, three-frame nuclei started. 
There is no use trying to rear queens either late or 
early in the season, unless your nuclei are kept 
strong. I wiil say, right here, that there was almost 
a steady yield of honey from early in the spring un- 
til the frosts came, although there was no great 
yield at any onetime. By July Ist, my 25 nuclei had 
increased to 50,and by July 15th I had formed 350 
more; as this number enabled me to keep up with 
orders, I did not start any more. I have once or 
twice before given my method of queen-rearing, and 
I will not repeat it here; but I would like to say just 
a word or two in regard to the importance of always 
having nuclei furnished with unsealed brood, and of 
always having on hand a good supply of queen-cells. 
I knowit is quite a “chore”? togo around every 
three or four days and see that every nuclei is fur- 
nished with brood; but it is just such little ‘‘chores”’ 
as this that help to bring in $25 profit, per colony. I 
did this work so thoroughly that not one fertile 
worker put in an appearance. Whenever there was 
a scarcity of orders, and I had a lot of laying queens 
on hand, it used to be one of my “ besetting sins’”’ to 
neglect starting queen-cells; but this state of affairs 
never failed to be followed by a “rush” of orders 
that would take every laying queen from the yard, 
leave me with no cells to put in their places, and 
teach me the folly of such neglect. During the past 
season I kept such a large stock of cells constantly 
on hand that I frequently had to kill young queens 
when they hatched, there being no placeto put them. 


Medina, O. 
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I do so dislike to kill a queen, that these newly 
hatched queens were frequently introduced to nu- 
clei at the same time that the laying queens were re- 
moved; perhaps three-fourths of these queens would 


| be accepted, and the time thus gained more than 


counterbalanced the queen lost. 

My increase was only four colonies; my surplus 
honey was 40 lbs. to the swarm, and the number of 
queens sold, per colony, was 25. 

I have kept bees four years, and the average profit, 
per colony, has been: $18.82. Friend Doolittle, what 
has been your average profit, per colony, since you 
first engaged in bee culture? 


) 





W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 
a a 
CALIFORNIA LETTER. 





SY E have had a 3-inch rain, and bees are in fine 
NG condition. We are still eating grapes from 

pee Oe our apiary. 400 white 
hives, six feet apart, in hexagonal shape, on clean, 
light-colored ground, when the glare of the sunis 
on them, I am inclined to think is rather hard onthe 
eyes, especially when one has to look through 
glasses and a bee-hat; but the grapevines, when in 
leaf, relieve the difficulty somewhat. It is true, 
they take up some room, and are sometimes in the 
way; but we rather like this obtrusiveness, just as 
we do with wife and children; we rather like tohave 
them rub against us, even if we do have to shove 
them to one side rather rudely for business consid- 
erations. 


vines in Over 


BEES AND GRAPES. 

I hear considerable said of late about the injury of 
grapes and other fruit by bees. The yellow jackets, 
or yellow hornets, are exceedingly numerous here 
this season, making the trouble by bees very consid- 
erable, especially where the sweet varieties of 
grapes are being dried into raisins. They takethem 
almost wholesale where they can get at them. In 
Los Angeles county, where grapes are raised in 
great abundance, there willbe a special effort to 
have a State law passed to prevent bees being kept 
in the vicinity of vineyards. But I suppose the gen- 
eral law of the State is at present sufficient to pro- 
tect their property. However, your late statement 
of one being liable to a penalty for killing another 
man’s bees the same as any other kind of stock, I 
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that all domestic animals, commonly understood not 
to be dangerous or injurious in running at large, 
does not make the owner liable for damage for acci- 
dental injury from such animal; but if the owner 
knows that any animal owned by him is inclined to 
mischief, he becomes liable for the damage; or if he 
keeps a bear, or any animal generally supposed to be 
dangerous, the owner becomes liable for all dam- 
ages by such animal's running at large; also any 
kind of animals or stock that in its very nature is 
not within the control of the owner, the owner is li- 


able for damages by such animals; but, besides this, | 


if the owner can not control his own stock (as bees), it 
gives extra liberties to the one injured to protect him- 
self against it; so that, so far as law is concerned, I 
would feel comparatively safe in killing a man’s 
bees or pigeons if they injured me, rather than his 
horses or sheep. 

HONEY-KNIVES. 

I used the Bingham & Hetherington knife the past 
season, and, although some of our neighbors call it 
a ‘*trowel,”’ I lay aside all other kinds, and use noth- 
ing but the trowel. It throws off all the cappings sc 
nicely. R. WILKIN. 

San Buena Ventura, Cal., Dec. 11, 1880. 

DS —— 
POISONING BEES, AND BEES AND 
GRAPES, 

FURTHER FACTS IN REGARD TO THE CASE GIVEN ON 
PAGE 530, OCTOBER NO., VOL. VIII. 


UCH interest has been expressed, and 
yal many questions have been asked, in 
=—= regard to this sad affair, and I have 
waited thus far, hoping that some amicable 
settlement of the trouble between the two 
neighbors might be brought about. As I 
have given but one side in the article re- 
ferred to, I will now give both sides of the 
matter. 

Mr. Root:—I have been to see Mr. Krock, and I 
will give you the substance of what he had to say. 
“Mr. Rosekelly, I told Klasen two years ago that his 
bees were damaging my grape crop, and that he 
must do something with them; but I have never 
been bothered as much as I have this fall. My girls 
bad to wear gloves all the while they were picking, 
and would then get stung often; and the baskets, 
after they were filled, would have from fifty to 
one hundred bees in them, and we could not pack 
until night. We worked several nights all night. 
I saw Klasen, and told him that his bees were dama- 
ging me, and he told me that I should ‘ put them in 
the pound,’ as I could easily tell bis bees by ‘tick- 
ling them a little behind.’ ”’ 

I then asked Krock if Klasen did not offer to pay 
him damages. 

“No, sir; he only offered to buy a mosquito-net to 
put over my door and windows, and that would have 
been of no use. I first thought that I would sue 
him for damages, but could not prove that it was his 
bees. Then I thought I would go tothe town coun- 
cil and prove them (the bees) a nuisance; but that 
body refused to act upon it, stating that they had 
no right to do any thing about it. So you see that 
the law was out of my reach; and when I went to 
him I was met with blackguarding talk, instead of 
his meeting me as man should meet man. Ihave 
lost a third of my grapes, and if you do not believe 
me, ask” (he bere gave me several names). I showed 


GLEANINGS IN 


think is not fuily correct. The law of Ohio supposes | 


BEE CULTURE. JAN. 
him my letter and your answer, and explained to 
bim how the poisoned sweets had drawn many bees 
that would not otherwise have come. 

“IT know that this has brought trouble upon the 
bee-keepers, and it would not have been if he had 
not overstocked the town, and he does not feed 
| them, and so they have to eat people's fruit. 

“IT must either dig out my grapes, or the bees must 

| be moved; and as for the lawsuit, you have known 

me from your childhood, and you never knew me to 

have any thing of the kind, and I would like to drop 

the case, on condition that he take away his bees.” 
GEO. ROSEKELLY. 

Huron, Ohio, Nov. 17, 1880. 

The following is from a mutual friend of 
the parties : — 

Mr. A. I. Root:—At the request of my neighbor, 
Mr. H. I. Kock, I take the liberty of addressing you 
on the subject of a difficulty between him, Mr. 
Krock, and Mr. Peter Klasen, for damage, which he, 
Mr. Klasen, has sustained in the loss of his bees, 
wherein he accuses Mr. Krock of poisoning them. 
Mr. Krock emphatically denies the charge. The 
twogentlemen are my neighbors, both of whom I 
hold in high estimation as citizens, and am sorry to 

| See them in a dispute which must eventually be an 
injury to both, as there are doubtless two sides to 
the question. 

Mr. Krock commenced the cultivation of grapes 
in this village in 1864. He now has about 4 acres un- 


| der cultivation, which is his principal revenue for 


the support of his family. He is 64 years old, with a 
wife and two daughters depending upon his vine- 
yard principally, for support; so it would not do for 
him to abandon it. He is willing to abandon all 
claim for damage heretofore sustained in conse- 
quence of the bees if Mr. Klasen will remove them 
out of reach of his vineyard. It is very evident, 
that Mr. Klasen can not prevent his bees trespassing 
upon the grapes when they are located so near the 
vineyard—less than half a mile. Mr. Krock says 
that he has heretofore frequently called Mr. Klasen’s 
attention to the subject of the injury his bees were 
doing to his grapes, but was answered in a sneering 
and provoking manner. I can searcely think that 
Mr. Klasen really intended to be insulting. He 
probably did not think how irritating his remarks 
were. I don’t think that Mr. Krock would make a 
false statement. He says that he used Paris green 
to poison the potato beetle, as they were destroying 
his potatoes which were growing among his grapes. 
When the bugs quit, he put the dish containing the 
poison inside his packing house. When the grapes 
began to ripen, he cleared out the packing house, 
and the dish containing the remains of the Paris 
green was set outside. He admits that the bees 
may have gotten some of the poison, but if they did 
it was accidental. I have been in Mr. Krock’s vine- 
yard, and I know that the bees were very annoying; 
so much so that Mr. Krock dare not take his horse 
into the vineyard. Mr. Krock wishes to avoid litiga- 
tion, and would be glad to drop all contention, and I 
| think that Mr. Klasen would take the same view, 
and drop the matter if some of his bec-keeping 
friends would give him the right kind of advice. I 
don’t think that Mr. Klasen is really a bad man; but 
when temper is up, reason leaves. 
I fear that I may have trespassed too long upon 
your patience; but if I have, you will please excuse 
me when you take into consideration that my ob- 
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ject is not selfish. 
tween my neighbors. Mr. Krock wishes me to in. 
form you that he will be glad togive you any infor- 
mation you may think proper toask. I think that 
Mr. Klasen intends to remove his bees from town, 
as there are others who are annoyed by them. With 
the hope that you will patiently take my remarks 
into consideration, I remain yours truly— 


Huron, O., Dec. 9, 1880. GEO. 8. HAS IN. 

In a later letter, Mr. Rosekelly adds the 
following :— 

Mr. Klasen is with me now, and Says: 

‘“*My damages are more than I first thouzht } ey 


were. I told him to make ont his bill of damages, 
not only of what my bees had done, but what others 
had done, and I would pay it; and he said he would 
not; that he would not be bothered with them; says 
he, ‘You think you will get rich out of bees, but you 
won't. Iwillftix them.’ Now, as for the damages 
done his grapes, it is queer that my bees should fly 
over other peoples’ grapes and not damage them, 
but should do all the damage to his grapes. When I 
found that my bees were dying, I tracked them by 
their dead bodies to the vineyard of Mr. Krock, and 
I found the poison on boards (syrup and Paris green 
mixed, poured upon mashed peaches and grapes; a 
dish of the same | have in my possession yet.) Mr. 
Krock, undoubtedly, in his letter, tells that he has 
offered to settle with me; but I would here like to 
state the conditions. When I was in his vineyard, I 
happened to meet Mr. Krock, and he ordered me off, 
and took a grape-stick in his hand to make me go, 
and I pointed a revolver at him, to keep him from 
striking me; and for this he complained of me, and 
we had our trial before the Probate Court, and there 
he offered to withdraw his suit against me if I would 
not sue him for damages, which offer I could not ac- 
cept, because I would not settle. He subpoenaed all 
the witnesses he could, in order to make my cost as 
great as possible, which was $1.00 fine, with the cost 
of prosecution, of which the lawyer fees were about 
$20, and other expenses amounted to about $60. I] 
have sued him from the encouragement [ have had 
from the bee-keepers; and as some want to know 
what proof I can bring, I will here mention, first, he 
told three men that he would poison them; to me, 
he said he would ‘fix them.’ Four other men be- 
sides myself saw the poison as prepared on the 
boards in his vineyard. From the encouragement 
of the bee-keepers, I employed Mr. King (attorney, 
of Sandusky) to prosecute the case to the fullest ex- 
tent of the law, if he does not settle. 

“If any one desires to ask any question regarding 
the case, I will gladly answer by return ma }, 

N. B.—Gentlemen, as you are interested in the 
business, we should like to hear from you through 
GLEANINGS, or direct. Some have advised us to set- 
tle; but what terms shall we make with Mr. Krock? 
I hope you will all feel interested in this matter, and 
a few I will call upon to give their views; viz.. A. I. 
Root, Messrs. Doolittle, Blood, Hayhurst, Fish, 
Boardman, Mackey, Dadant, and others. 

GEO. ROSEKELLY. 


20, 1880, 


Huron, Erie Co., O., Dee. 


My friends, inasmuch as I am called upon 
first, I presume it is proper that I should 
speak first. Youall know how strongly J 
have urged upon you, ‘* not by might, nor 
by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of 
hosts.” 


I only wish to make peace be- 


The temptation is strong to use | 


might and power here; but let us be slow in 
judging. Nearly all whose eves meet these 
pages will be interested parties, and inter- 
ested on one particular side. It is evident 
that both these men are stirred up, and 
hardly show forth their better selves. Is it 
not plain that both have done wrong? Per- 
haps God only knows how much wrong. Mr. 
Krock is a stranger among us. It is more 
than likely that we shall feel a prejudice 
against him which he hardly deserves, be- 
cause we are all bee-men. May I not plead 
for a little charity from him? Shall we not 
let the world know that we can overlook a 
wrong, be forgiving,—yes, and be magnan- 
imous ? Our good friend Klasen (I know 
him, for, infact, I gave a little picture of 
him on pages 293 and 204, June number for 
last year) has lost $160.00 already, but he 
brought all this trouble on himself by point- 
ing that pistol at his neighbor. What in the 
world made him so foolish as to have a_ pis- 
tol? Do you remember the talk I gave you 
in regard to them awhile ago ? ‘To come to 
the point: my advice is, to let it drop right 
where it is. Let God judge friend Krock 
if he has not told it all just as it should be. 
My advice is safe; you all know it is. If 
friend Klasen’s neighbors want him _ to 
move his bees away, by all means let him 
move them. Who would wish to even seem 
to be a nuisance to the neighborhood ? 

For our dear Savior’s sake, friends and 
neighbors, let us do nothing that will make 
these twomen get further estranged from 
each other. Let us subscribe money, if need 
be, to get them to drop it, far rather than 
to enable them to go on with it. Help us, 
O Lord, in our weakness, as thou hast helped 
us in times gone by. 

— <> + ea - 
REPORTS FROM THE BEE- MEN OF 
MEDINA COUNTY. 


\\ CCORDING to your request for the bee-keepers 
A of Medina Co. to send in their reports for the 
= past season, I reply as follows: 

We had, at the opening of the honey season, 130 
swarms, all in good condition, yielding us 3000 lbs. of 
comb and 1500 lbs. of extracted honey. The comb 
honey was sold at an average of about 15c per Ib.; 
the extracted honey is worth 10c at wholesale. 

We increased our number of swarms to 185, giv- 
ing us 55 new swarms. We allowed our bees to 
swarm naturally, and also to build their combs with- 
out any artificial assistance; and by proper manage- 
ment we secured nearly all perfect worker combs. 

A summary of the proceeds for the season gives 
$600 for the honey product; and, estimating the 
new swarms at $5.00 each, they would be worth $275, 
making the gross proceeds $875, giving an average 
of nearly $7.00 for each swarm. 

The tlow of honey from fruit-blossoms was the best 
we ever had. White clover yielded honey moderate- 
ly, but did not continue nearly as long as usual. 
Basswood blossomed unusually full, and the pros- 
pects for a large yield were exceedingly good. But 
we were doomed to disappointment; for, after the 
bees had fairly got to work, the weather became very 
unfavorable on account of the almost incessant rain, 
which continued until the basswood season closed,— 
thus terminating what might be called a moderate 
honey season. W. H. SHANB, 

Medina, Ohio, Dec. 17, 188). 
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We started last spring with 60 swarms of bees, and 


about half of these were in old L. hives. These came | 


through very weak. We put them all together, but 
they would not have made 10 good swarms. Wenow 
have 8 good strong swarms, and took about 1000 Ibs, 
of honey. We fed back about 400 Ibs. of this, leav- 
ing 600lbs. This has been the poorest honey season 
we ever knew, or, at least, one of the poorest. We 
sold no queens this season. We have used our hive 
three winters, and have never lost a single swarm 
yetinthem. Get away Langstroth frames for us. 
F. R. SHAW. 


- 
aay 


Chatham Center, O., Noy. 

I have tried to get reports from the rest of 
our Medina friends, but some way they don’t 
seem to get around to it. 


————> 06 -—ae———— 
SEPARATORS OF ee D MET- 
AL. 


1880. 


ALSO ABOUT PERFORATING THE SEPARATORS WE 


ALREADY HAVE IN USE, 
q 
i ) 


or oblong holes, and of any size, so that sep- 
arators in lots of 10,000 
an even 5c each. 
with me, that this is too much. 
is something to the point:— 


I inclose sample of perforated tin from J.C. Car- | 


penter, of Cherry Valley, N. Y., and his letter con- 
cerning his machine. My opinion is,that he has 
“struck ile.”” I have suggested that he make the 
perforations closer, and alternating -each other. 
Also that he send a machine to you or Nellis, that 
you may pass upon its merits for simplicity and dura- 
bility. J.S. HUGHES. 

Mt. Zion, Ill., Dec. 14, 1880. 

I notice in GLEANINGS, page 536, Nov. No., an ar- 
ticle from you expressing a want among bee-keep- 
ers of open or perforated separators for honey- 
boxes. I think that open separators are desirable, 
provided they do not cost too much. I have just 
completed a machine for perforating tin or paper, 
with which I can do the work quite rapidly. I can 
perforate the separators for an ordinary hive for 20 
cents, or perhaps less; or I could furnish separators 
to order for the above percentage. I inclose and 
send youa specimen of my work. You will natur- 
ally inquire what the machine costs. They may 
probably be afforded for $5.00, after getting used to 
making them; still, ] am not quite prepared to say 
what will be the cost. I should like to hear from 
you upon the subject. J. C., CARPENTER. 

Cherry Creek, ChautauquaCo., N. Y., Dec. 10, 1880. 

Here is something further from friend C. 
himself :— 


I send you by this mail a specimen of my perfor- | 


ated tin separator. I can perforate tin or paper 
very rapidly and cheaply. If there is any, or but a 
small gain in honey with open separators, it will 
soon pay allexpense and afford a profit. I have a 
hand machine that does the work. 
J.C, CARPENTER, 

The holes in the samples of tin sent are 2 
inch in diameter, and # inch apart. It seems 
to me the best size of these holes, and the 


INCE our last, I have had considerable | 
correspondence in the matter, and find | 
that the perforators of sheet metals | 

will furnish us tin or zinc separators, perfor- | 

ated in any way we may choose, eitherround | 


‘an be furnished at | 
I am sure you all agree | 
Well, here | 


proper distance, can be determined only by 
experiment. Can not friend Doolittle help 
us in the matter? Jt is my impression, that 
bees will sometimes bulge a comb of honey 
into a hole 4 inch across. Who can answer ? 
Our blacksmith is now at work making a 
tool, something like our tinner’s snips, but 
rather heavier. Itis to have movable dies, 
so as to cut any size holes, and a gauge is to 
be attached for spacing the holes at exact 
distances, quickly and rapidly. I presume 
about $5.00 will be as low as it can be made. 
| Now, it may be that the right kind of wire 
| cloth will be cheaper and better than any 
perforated metal, so it will be well to move 
| slowly in such matters. Friend Abbott, of 
| the British Bee Journal, gives, in his price 
list,an engraving of the zine excluder friend 
Jones has mentioned, and I have samples of 
zine With oblong holes that I should think 
| just right to exclude queens and drones, 
that can be furnished in small lots, sheets 
| any size, for 40c per square foot. 
i 


BEES LEAVING THEIR" HIVES DU 
COLD WEATHER. 
wf HAVE selected the following letter, re- 
if ceived just as we go to press, from 
among several of like tenor. It seems 
we are going to have trouble this winter, in 
| many localities. 


ING 


I fear I shall lose all my bees. They are dying off 
very fast every day; even during this cold weather 
they fly out and fall in front of the hive, and perish 
by the hundreds. Some of my neighbors have al- 
| ready lost all they had. Mine are well packed on 
summer stands, with quilts and carpets, straw and 
boards. I attribute it to bad honey, as they are 
strongin numbers and stores. Ihave to-day given 
them candy, in hopes that they would eat it instead 
of their honey. I have just seena neighbor, who has 
his bees in the cellar, and they are acting inthe 
same way. Some whole colonies have died, leaving 
plenty of_honey. Am I right as to the cause of this 
destruction of our pets? if so, how can we save what 
remain? I might add, that all the bee-men whom I 
have heard from in this vicinity make the same re- 
port. M. H. WOLFER. 

Richmond, Ind., Dec. 26, 1880. 

I should say, candy is your only hope, 
friend W.!:If the weather comes off warm 
soon, | would take away their stores and 
give them other combs and a pure candy 
diet; that is, where the bees are coming out 
in such numbers as to make it certain they 
would surely die if left to go on in this way. 
If only a few come out thus, say a dozen 
bees in a day, I would not disturb them ; but 
where you see the colony is surely going, I 
would use only granulated sugar for the can- 
dy, without any flour or any thing else. 
Lumps of white rock candy are almost chem- 





| ically pure cane sugar, and, although it costs 
| a little more, it is perhaps the most whole- 
| some food for bees that can be found, when 
| given to them in small lumps at a time. If 
you can not find it at your grocer’s, we can 
furnish it for 15¢ per lb. 
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CORN AS A HONEY-PLANT, ETC. 





EASTERDAY’S REPORT. 





nf? COMMENCED the season with 12 colonies, and 
if increased to 23. Took off 1089 Ibs., all comb 
—~ honey—an average of over 90 lbs. I bought 5 
old colonies in August for $12.00, from which I took 
180 Ibs. Nearly all of this honey was produced dur- 
ing very dry, hot weatherin August and September; 
principally from corn-tassel and smartweed. I am 
aware that many contend that corn does not yield 
honey; but I have always got more from that source 
than from white clover. My honey sold readily at 
an average of about seventeen cents, net. 

Nokomis, Ills., Dec., 1889. EK. S. EASTERDAY. 

There now! I always thought corn was 
good for bees; or, perhaps, I should say, 
rather, [hoped it was. ast season I bought 
a bushel each of three kinds of sweet corn, 
and planted patches of them on our grounds. 
The bees worked on all, and got large quan- 
tities of pollen, if they did not honey. Well. 
to kind of make my honey farm pay a little 
something, I sold green corn and some other 
garden stuff. Neighbor H. is a farmer, you 
know. Well, he and Mr. Gray were one day 
laughing at my market-garden speculation. 
I had aman hired at $1.25 a day, and I had 
hoped to sell enough stuff to pay his wages. 
Said I., ‘Mr. R.. you are a tip-top hand to 
run a bee journal and factory; but when 
you get to farming, you are off from your 
vat. You may possibly make your ground 
vield the 25c part of the $1.25, but, if I mis- 
take not, you will be just about a dollar a 
day out of pocket.” 

Well, it was a good deal so, my friends, on 
a great part of my crops, because I had so 
little ground, and could not be with the boys 
personally much of the time. But there was 
one thing that paid expenses, and a little 
more. It was the green corn. It was very 
little cash out for labor, and the corn sold 
readily at 10c per dozen ears, the whole of it. 
More than that, a lot of it was dried, and it 
is certainly the most delicious corn now of 
any we have ever used or tasted. Caddy 
and Blue Eyes both testify to its excellen- 
cies. The corn was the Mammoth Ever- 
green; and next year lam going to havea 
field large enough to keep our lunch-room 
supplied, not only during “the summer, but 
with dried corn through the winter months. 
Who knows but that we may be able to put 





a package of superior dried corn on the 5c | 


counter, large enough to make a good meal 
for the whole family? Wake up, boys! 
Who among you, ye sons of toil, will furnish 
mine with dried corn by the ton, so I can sell 
it low, and do good, and all get paid for it 
too? The honey will be clear profit, you 
know. The corn mentioned was so sweet 
that we all accused mamma of putting sugar 
in it. You see, when you get alot of it 
ready for market, you can just send samples 
by mail. Why has dried corn never yet been 
before the public? Good canned corn can 
be had, it is true; but think of the expense 
of cans, and the extra bulk of corn boiled in 


| the bees to get at the nectar. 


water, juice and all, compared with dried | 
' my bees could get honey, I know that is the best 


corn. Our dried corn is, besides, vastly su- 
perior to any canned corn we can get in our 
market. 


Who wil] furnish me a ton? Where | 


are our feminine friends who have nothing 
to do? and who will tell us the best method 
of drying it? If this article is not all about 
corn as a honey-plant, it is a good one, I am 
sure. If you do not think so, come down to 
dinner with us, and have a dish of that dried 
corn. I presume it was that new book of 
the Home Papers that started my mind off 
in this direction. 


Bee Hotany, 











OR HONEY PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 
~ SEND you by mail to-day a honey-plant which is 
f of considerable value in this locality. No.1 
= grows in wet places, and is rare here. I have 
1, acre of it. It isin bloom from middle of May till 
middle of September. Bees work on it all day. It 
grows 6 ft. high; has a branching top, with numer- 
ous bunches of bloom, similar to the elderberry in 
appearance. I send you one branch of stalk, with 
seed inclosed inside. J. W. VANDORN. 
El Dorado, Kan., Oct. 6, 1880. 


The piece of stem is that of alarge plant belong- 
ing tothe Parsley family (umbellifer@). Flies work 
on these plants a good deal. It is most likely some 
species of ArchangeWca in the order above named. 

Lansing, Mich. W. J. BEAL. 

The stalk referred to looks like a joint out 
of a dock-stem, only it is of mammoth size, 
and so hard it seems as if it might do nicely 
for some kind of timber tubing. It must be 
a curiosity indeed to see such a thing grow- 
ing; and if it bears honey in proportion, it 
must be worth while ined. Will you 
please send a few more seed, friend V.? We 
sent all those with the stalk, to Prof. Beal. 


COTTON AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

I come to vindicate my staple honey-plant,—cot- 
ton. I see friend Cathey, of Cabot, Ark., classes it as 
a poor honey-plant. His description of the bloom is 
correct. My bees seldom enter the bloom, as there 
is but little honey secreted on the inside of the cor- 
olla. They get their honey between the corolla and 
the five-pointed calyx which hugs the corolla very 
tightly, admitting only the tongue of the bee; and 
as the honey is secreted at or near the base of the 
corolla, where the little boll increased, aad as the 
calyx is six-sixteenths of an inch in depth, and the 
tongue of the Italian bee is only four or five six- 
teenths of an inch in length, it is impossible for the 
bees to get all the nectar, and frequently the calyx 
is so tight around the corolla that it is impossible for 
My bees gave me a 
surplus of 30 lbs. per hive in July, and during Aug- 
ust. and September they stored from 50 to 60 lbs. per 
hive from cotton alone. I had fifty acres of cotton 
on my own farm, extending to within fifteen feet of 
my hives. I spent many hours in the cotton-fields, 
to satisfy myself that my bees were getting their 
honey from the cotton; and as I live on a high, open 
prairie, three miles from timber, and nine-tenths of 
the land is under cultivation, and fully three-fifths 
planted to cotton, with no other flowers from which 
honey-plant we have; and if it were not for the 
countless millions of small black ants that appropri- 
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ate a greater part of the nectar, our bees would | 


gather tons of honey every year from the cotton | 
alone. I do not write this to get up a controversy 
with any of my Southern bee-keepers, but to set | 
them to watching closely for the honey, for the | 
bees, and how they get the honey, and for the greedy | 
little ants that get most of the cotton honey. The 
honey from cotton is white and very transparent, 
and after standing a few months is equal to the 
famous white-clover honey of the North. 

B. F. CARROLL. 

Dresden, Navarro Co., Texas, Oct. 30, 1880. 





MALLOWS AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

Inclosed find some seed and some of the stalk 
which blooms from July till the ground freezes. My 
bees are working on it to-day, and have been ever 
since basswood. J. K. OREN. 

LaPorte City, Ia., Oct. 6, 1880. 

The plant sent is Malva alcea, a kind of mallow 
which has escaped from cultivation. W.J. BEAL. 

Lansing, Mich. z 

The same plant was in bloom in our 
garden last season, and the bees were busy 
working on it November 5th. I can not} 
now remember who sent it to us, but it has 
excited considerable attention this season. 
The blossoms are exactly like little holly- | 
hocks. Ihave no doubt but that a half-acre | 
of it would be a sight. It grows nearly as 
high as the hollyhock, but has a much more 
branching habit. 


Below is a report from the same plant, 
from still another locality : — 

I send you to-day a parcel containing leaves, flow- 
ers, and seeds, of a plant we call ‘‘Malice.”” It blos- | 
soms from early spring until late in the fall. If it is 
of any account for bee-food, will you please give no- | 
tice of it in GLEANINGS as soon as possible, and 
oblige a subscriber and lover of flowers and bees? 

Richmond, Mich., Noy. 6, ’80. 





A LETTER FROME SCOTLAND. 


| of my face. 
| bee throws off poison which you can smell readily. 
| Were you also aware, that nearly every bee that 


FROM AN ENTHUSIASTIC A B C SCHOLAR ACROSS THE 
WATER. 


MAKE bold to write you, as you are a friend to | 

every one interested in bees. Your book fell | 

into my hands in the spring of this year. I 
happened to find it in a friend’s house, and as he 
was making no use of it I begged a reading of him. 
The result was, that your name became a house- 
hold word in our circle. Your plans of bee-keeping | 
were at once adopted by me, and, though laughed at 
by many an old-fashioned apiarist, I persevered 
with my pound section-boxes till, in the first week 
of July, I experienced the delight of lifting off from 
one of my hives one complictely filled. It weighed 
exactly 164% ounces. My dear wife, who, since that, 
has, by our all-wise heavenly Father, been taken 
from me, was very much pleased, and so were all 
our friends. The enemies of the system were | 
all amazed. Encouraged by my success, f still went 
on supering my hives with these little boxes; de- 
vised tin separators, which, while they made the 
bees work straight combs, freely admitted the laden 
workers to the honey-chambers; then in the begin- 
ning of August, just as the heather was bursting 
into bloom (a moor containing four thousand acres 
is within three miles of our village), on a dull night | 


| prize was obtained for the exhibit. 


| bear. 


I had my hives carted off and set down on a meadow, 
with heather in front of them,—heather, purple- 
blooming heather, as far as the eye could reach. 
How the bees worked! Making a noise like astream 
of water, they poured in and out as only bees in 
earnest can do. In the first week of September, at 
our annual flower show, I exhibited a crate glassed 
at both ends, containing 36 lbs. (in 1-lb. boxes), each 
box so beautifully and smoothly filled, capped with 


| asnowy wax capping, that not a drop of honey was 


escaping; not a bit of comb protruding. The first 
Next day, the 
first prize against all comers— 


same crate took 


| aguinst men who have been bee-masters for forty 


years, at the show in Sterling. I did feel some 
pleasure in being at once looked upon as an author- 
ity in bee culture; but I told those whom I thought 
worthy of enlightenment, that they must procure a 


| copy of the book which had been of so much value 


and service tome. All thanks to you, dear friend. 
You will, however, allow me to say, that a man’s 


| love for these busy creatures, and his ingenuity, 


will do much to win success, even in bad years, and 


| that these are required over and above the aid of a 


valuable book, such as you have given the world. 

I always like to think of my bees being the crea- 
tion of Him who said to the disciples, ** Gather up 
the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost.”’ 

They truly are the gatherers of nectar that would 
be lost had he not sent them—skilled laborers—into 
the harvest-field to prevent waste or loss. 

You may be sure that my “‘little fellows” are all 
comfortably housed; strong in numbers, and plen- 
tiful in stores. JOHN MAIN, 

Violet Bank, Doune, Perthshire, Scotland, 

Nov. 1880). 

—EEP +o. 
BEE POISONING. 


”- 


wits 


Yh] DITOR GLEANINGS:—I wish to relate my case 


of singular poisoning of the bronchial tubes, 
which I receive whenever I am about an open 


hive, or in a room where several bees are confined, 


or where an angry bee passes within a few inches 
You are all aware, that often an angry 


flies about you (not loaded or en route for the fields) 
also throw off a lesser quantity of poison? Well, 
such I have proven to be the case. The same is 
true when hives are 6pened, at nearly all times. 

This shows us how careful we should be about ir- 
ritating the bees when removing surplus honey, in 
order that the honey may not become impregnated 
with the poison. This trouble commenced about six 
or seven years ago, and the first symptoms were an 
itching in the glands between the ears and roots of 
the tongue; next, a tingling, itching sensation in 
the back part of the roof of my mouth, very hard to 
Then this sensation crept down the bronchi- 
al tubes to the lower portion of the lungs, till I 
found I had bronchial asthma. I had to get out of 
bed and go to the window to catch my breath, at 
night. 

I had every evidence that the poison from the 
bees caused all the above symptoms, but still I 
would doubt it at times. Whenever I was away 
from the bees for two weeks at atime, I would get 
all well again. Finally I decided to settle the mat- 
ter. I kept away from the hives till I was entirely 
free from any of the symptoms, When I openeda 





1SS1 


hive, and when the bees were quite enraged, I drew 
a long breath upon them, and I tell you, I shall nev- 
er try that experiment again. I was in terrible dis- 
for a half-hour. I coughed with a “tight’’ 
cough for about two days; then I began to “raise,” 
and this kept on about three weeks before I healed 
the wounds. During all the rest of the fall just past 
I] kept away from my apiaries, except to go in occa- 
sionally to direct the work, and then with a hand- 
kerchief tied over my nose and moutk. Now Iam 
as wellas any of us, but much disappointed when I 
think that next season I must shun my favorite la- 
bor. When you consider that bee culture has been 
a specialty with me all my married life (12 years), 
and that nearly all my capital is in it, and that just 
now the honey-producer’s future seems to brighten, 
you can readily imagine that an antidote for this 
trouble would be very acceptable. I have tried 
many and various remedies, among which the best 
is ammonia, gargled and swallowed; but none of 
them are equal to the task, and soon become nega- 
tive to the poison. 

I have business enough now, with my supply 
trade, to keep me at work out of the apiary; but my 
greatest trouble is to get good reliable help who un- 
derstand the business. I used to take good men, 
and teach them the trade; but now, as I can no long- 
er work among the bees, educated help becomes a 
necessity, and, I fear, a very scarce one too. With 
the present low rate of interest for money, and out- 
jook in our pursuit, I should be enlarging rather 
than contracting, but for the above-described trou- 
ble. Has any one ever experienced or observed any 
thing like it? Any information would be thankful- 
ly received. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Dec. 9, 1880. 

I have noticed something of what friend 
Ii. mentions, in regard to the poison from 
bee-stings, although it never affected myself, 
nor any one whom I have conversed with, in 
the manner he states. I am inclined to 
think that handling bees was not the origin- 
al cause of the disease he mentions, but that 
the virus from the stings only aggravated a 
complaint that proceeded from other causes. 
Of course, I may be mistaken in this. In 
any event, Ido not think we should be in 
haste to conclude that working among bees 
is necessarily an unhealthy pursuit, even 
though friend H. be correct in all his prem- 
ises. Prof. Cook has recently written in re- 
gard to a kindred matter, showing that what 
is ‘* one man’s meat may be another’s poi- 
son.”’? You will find, in this No., very strong 
proof that these same stings are of great ad- 
vantage in some cases of rheumatism; well, 
may it not be that the same virus that proves 
poisonous to friend II. will be exactly the 
medicine needed for some other brother or 
sister who is afflicted? 

bP +or a 
REPORT ON HONEY-PLANTS. 


tress 


S I have previously promised, I will now make 
a full report on my success with honey-plants 
during the past season. I tried four kinds; 

viz., touch-me-not, or the common garden thower 

called balsam and lady slippers; mignonnette, 

Simpson and Spider plants. 


\ 
pins 


_, 


TOUCH-ME-NOT. 
Of the first-named, I have tried some 
This season I hada patch, say 


for two sea- 


sons. 30 by 60 feet. 
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| They bloom freely through the last of July, August, 


and Sept., and, having a great varicty of shades and 
colors, they make avery attractive appearance to 
any one who does admire nature’s beauties. I have 
watched them quite closely, as a honey-plant, and 
I have come to the conclusion that they do not pro- 
duce the nectar in very paying quantities, while 
they do serve to keep the bees out of mischief, such 
as robbing and pilfering, at such times as there is 
not much else they can find to work on. 


MIGNONNETTEA. 

I became pretty thoroughly disgusted with mign- 
onnette last season. I planted a piece, say 150 feet 
square, of the very finest of ground, rich and mel- 
low; but I had to plant it over three times, and then 
did not get half a crop from it. I have planted it 
two seasons,and I have found the seeds of it the 
very hardest to germinate of anything I have ever 
tried. Ican beatit with the Simpson seed a thou- 
sand to one, as a honey-plant. I conclude, itis fair, 
but not the best. Sometimes the bees seemed to 
work on it quite fairly, and at others scarcely at all. 
If it could be easily grown, I would be satisfied to 
raise itevery year; but my patch last season cost 
me, in ground rent, seed, and cultivation, at 
least $40.00, and I do not think I got $5.00 
benefit from it. But I was consoled in the 
fall by the information that the kind I had 
cultivated, which was the small sweet, was worthless 
as a honey-plant, but that the mammoth, or grandi- 
flora, were the only ones worth the culture for pro- 
ducing honey. If this be true, what haveall our bee 
journals been doing by advertising and selling the 
seeds of the worthless kinds? Do they not merit a 
place in Humbugs and Swindles?) Next season I in- 
tend to try the larger kinds. 


THE SIMPSON PLANTS. 


Of the Simpson, I conclude the half has never yet 


been told. I cultivated a small patch of about 
a thousand plants. I saw the first bees on 
them the first day of July, and_ they 


were fairly at work by the sth or 10th; and from 
that on, for fully two months, it was one continual 
big boom, from early dawn until fully dark, wet or 
dry, hot or cold; yes, even in the rain they would 
not give it up, for I went out one morning after it 
had been raining hard, and was then raining quite 
briskly, and the bees were flying there in quite 
goodly numbers. Two morningsI got up at four 
o'clock to get ahead of the bees, to see how early 
they would get to work; but both times they were 
there first. One night I remained to see how late 
they would stay, und I could hear them as long as I 
could see them; but it was not only a few bees that 
would be seen, but a large multitude of them. To 
look into the patch, it would seem as if a swarm was 
settling there. Asthe patch was not over ten feet 
from my shop, my opportunity for observation was 
good. It was a common thing, when my friends 
came to see me, to take them out and show them the 
sight; and, without exception, they said it was the 
greatest wonder in that line they bad ever seen. 
About the 10th of Sept., it began to seed, and by the 
last of the month, scarcely a bee was seen about it, 
and I pronounced it done for the season. A couple 
of weeks later, I went toit to strip the seed, and 
was nota little surprised to see new green shoots, 
new buds, and new blossoms, and the bees working 
on it again quite lively. A fresh rain had renewed 


it; but as I wanted the seed, I strippedit. I also 
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raised several hundred plants from seed in the 
spring that bloomed finely in the fall. 

As this is already too long, I will reporton 3: der 
plants next month. A. A. FRADENBURG. 


Port Washington, Tusc. Co., O., Dec. 13, 1880. 


Are you not a little hasty, friend F., in ac- 
cusing the bee journals? I have tested the 
large kinds of mignonnette on a considera- 
ble scale, and, if ‘Tam not mistaken, 
reported in regard to the matter in these col- 
umns. My experience has been about like 
that you give, if I except some small patches 
that were sown on a very deep fine soil. It 
has never come anywhere near the Simpson 
plants, in our locality. 

———> +0 
HOME DECORATIONS. 
mens of ferns and forest leaves. In answer 


to my question as to how it is possible for 
calico-printers to give us patterns so beauti- 
ful and true to nature, I was told that it 
was only home-made calico, prepared froma 
iece of white cloth. By request, she has 
oe the following ‘dese ription of the 
work. I presume our friends will study up 
a great variety of ways in which this new 
art may be applied. Some of the blank 
books we use in our work have beautifully 
embellished covers of leaf work done in the 
same way. Ilere is the description:— 
SPATTER WORK. 

To make these beautiful spatter-work pictures, 
which every one admires, provide yourself with a 
“spatter-frame,” a tooth-brush, a saucer, some ink, 
either common (not Oldroyd’s, as it runs too freely) 
or India ink, and some foolscap or sized drawing: 
paper. Have ready some prettily shaped pressed 
leaves, such as ferns, honey-locust, delicate vines, 
or any wild trailing plants. Spread a newspaper 
over a bare table, to protect it from ink-spatters; 
lay your blank paper in the center of it, and arrange 
your pressed leaves in any form you please. Fasten 
the leaves down with pins or needles stuck through 
into the table. 
dip the tooth-brush into it; 
you can into the saucer. 


NE of the clerks came into the office a 


shaking off all the ink 
Now hold the spatter 


have | 
| handle attached to one end. 





/ment it with maple leaves, 


few days ago, Wearing an apron, thie | 
print of which was beautiful speci- | 


| could 


but this is not necessary to the production of 
A little practice will make 


ness; 
very beautiful results. 


| you quite an expert in picture-making, and you can 


decorate your walls as much as you please. Beau- 
tiful tidies ahd pillow-shams can be made by spatter- 
ing on book muslin or common bleached muslin in- 
stead of paper. 

The spatter frame or sieve is an oblong piece of 
fine wire cloth 5x3 bound with tin, and with a tin 


What has all this got to do with bee-cul- 
ture? some may ask. Well, Ido not know, 
really, unless we ornament our cases for sec- 
tion honey by this plan, or, possibly, some 
one may choose to makea hive and orna- 
ferns, ete. 
—-—-__—_— 6 = 

WILLOW. 


FEW years ago I cut off a limb of what I 
thought was the most beautiful willow-tree I 
ever saw. It was standing at the head ofa 
grove, and I found it had been the stalk of the kill- 
monark willow that had been broken off. [See page 
599, Dec. No.] I planted it near my well. The sec- 
ond summer, the abundance, beauty, and fragrance 
of its bloom were the admiration of all who saw it. 
The first season, the weather was such that the bees 
not work on it. The next spring it was 
thronged with bees throughout the day; and, to my 


\ 
iN 

(mls 
— 


—* 


| astonishment as well as delight, they gathered not 
| only the pollen, but they also cut to pieces and 
| packed in their little baskets the entire anther, and 


| in 
} 





Pour a little ink into the saucer, and 


The flower, when well de- 
veloped, is about 1% inches long, and % of an inch 
diameter. I have counted over 50 well de- 
veloped flowers on 36 inches of a single cane. The 
flower is of a rich golden color, and consists of a 
center, out of which spring up hundreds of thread- 
like filaments that support the anthers, or, it may 
be, the flowers proper. These are nearly 1-16 of an 
inch in diameter, and from 6 to 10 anthers are 
enough to load a bee to its utmost capacity. I 
can’t give the name of the willow. It blooms very 
early and continues in bloom from a week to ten 
days. 

The tree seldom sends up a sucker, and never, to 
my knowledge, any distance from the tree. To ob- 


sarried it to the hive. 


| tain suitable canes for nice trees, or to bud the kill- 


frame over the paper and rub the brush lightly | 
across it, allowing the ink to sift through and fall 


like spray on the paper below. Move the 
slowly about, stopping occasionally to allow the ink 
to dry, or the particles will run together and make 
large dots. 
lighter places still more until a smooth tint is se- 


frame | 


monark, the tree needs to be grown in a moist place, 
and to be cut back every spring. To insure the 
growth of such canes, they need to be cut before 
blooming. I keep about 50 colonies of bees, and 


| have had such a desire to have them reap the rich 


If the tint is not uniform, go over the | 


cured. When the tint is several shades lighter than | 
it is intended to have it when finished, take off some | 


of the top leaves, which are required to be darkest 
in the design, and then proceed with the spattering 
again. 
more leaves, and repeat. the spattering, and so on, 
tillonly those leaves remain which are to appear 
white in the design. Fine stems and tendrils may 
be produced by careful scratching with a sharp- 
pointed knife. Dark stems and veins in the leaves 
can be produced with a fine pen or brush, using 
strong color. Also, in the same way, decided shades 
and effects are made by the use of fine dots or fine 
paralicl lines drawn regularly, and of even thick- | 


When it is several shades darker, remove | 


stores, that I have done my cutting after blooming; 
hence my increase has been slow. I have no trees 
for sale; but to satisfy all as far as I canof the truth 
of my statements, I will send a tree to friend Root 
for his grounds free of charge, from a cutting a year 
ago last spring. I will send a cane also, such as I 
plant, and a cane showing about what I have found 
to be the maximum flowering capacity. I can fur- 
nish about 1000 cuttings. For terms, see advertising 
columns. HENRY CULP. 

Hilliards, Franklin Co., Ohio. 

Lest some of the friends accuse me of par- 
tiality in permitting references to the adver- 
tising columns like the above, I will explain, 
thatnew and meritorious articles offered ata 
low. price, Which I think will be of public 
benelit, I often alvertise entirely free. We 
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are very much obliged to friend C. for his | again was, it was bringing me a little nearer to the 


valuable communication, and I know by ex- 


perience that he would necessarily be be- | 
sieged by applications for cuttings from the 
willow, entailing, perhaps, an expensive cor- | 


did he not anticipate it by 
At 


respondence, 
offering them for sale as he has done. 


the very low price he offers them, no one can | 


well accuse him of wishing to make money 
by it. I shall be very glad indeed to get one 
of the trees. 


>>> - 


FRIEND KLEINOW’S SWARMING TROU- | 


BLES, 


OTHER TROUBLES 
SWARMING., 


TAKE the liberty to send you my report for 1880. 
In the spring I had about 50 strong colonies and 
a few weak ones (mostly Italians), and a few 

hybrid colonies; 24 colonies in your chaff, 16 in your 


AND SOME NOT CAUSED BY 


— 


time of receiving the hives. But finally the young 
and the old queen came out together. Well, there 
was no more stop to them. I lost about 25 nice test- 
ed queens. The bees would kill some of them by re- 
turning them so often. When three or more swarms 
would come out together, some of them would go in 
the wrong hives, and get killed; sometimes, when 
there were three or more swarms out together, they 
would all return to one hive. So, you see, I did get 
my bees pettry well mixed up. 

The honey season was about a half-crop. With all 
my trouble, I received about 900 Ibs. of honey, al- 


| most allin your 1-lb. sections, and about 25 Ibs. of 
| beeswax. The reason that I did not get more honey, 


| readiness when they swarmed. 


Simplicity, and 10 in your 1% story hives; also 2 in 


the **Patented Palace,’ 1 in King’s ‘* Patented Im- 
proved Double Wall American,” and 2 in box hives 
of my own make. So you see, I had a variety of 
hives. 
make is from one of your chaff hives. 
your 1-pound sections, completely full, as white as 
snow. The great trouble was in not having hives 
and other implements ready in time; and I will just 
tell you a little of my experience that I had last sea- 
son. 
in Detroit; showed him one of your Simplicity and 
one of your 1‘4 story hives in flat. He promised to 
make me 60 of them, and to have the most of them 
ready by the first of June (the rest by June 15th.) 


But the best report of comb honey I can | 
It is 60 of | 


The middle of May I went to a carpenter here | 


After sending and going there myself about a dozen | 


times, I received 10 of them. When I came to nail 


them together, there was no entrance on one side. | 
I took them back again, and he returned them July | 


Ist; but then I could not use them. I then told him 
to make no more. Then I sent to Mr. Bell, of Union 
City, Mich., for some hives. He had sent me a pos- 
tal, saying that he was making hives like A. I. Root’s, 


I think, is, first, because I did not have tbe hives in 
Of course, some of 
them would have the swarming fever for about two 
weeks; they would not work any during that time; 
second, that it rained during the summer, especial- 
ly during the white-clover bloom. It rained every 
day and almost every night besides, so the white clo- 
ver was always full of water. It got no chance to 
getdry. If Ihad not had a large patch of raspber- 
ries, and the Simpson honey-plant, I would not have 
had any honey at all. One colony give me 60 lbs.; 6 
gave me 50 lbs.; 12 give me 25 lbs.; the rest were 
scattered through the other hives. Sometimes I 
would take out about 500 section boxes, and would 
not get a drop of honey in them. That was not very 
encouraging, was it? I had over 5000 0f your sec- 
tion boxes, in the hives during the season. Now, in 
the early spring, I put a section frame with sections 
and starters on each side, in the lower story. When 
the bees had started in them, I put the section 
frames, bees and ail, up in the second story, then 
filled the upper story with section frames complete. 
The reason that I put the section frames and the 
second story on early was that I thought I could 
stop swarming (at least to some extent), and secure 


| a good crop of honey. I did not want any increase in 


because he had the pattern to work by, from you; | 


but when I told him they would have to be just like 
A. I, Root’s hives, to be used two story high, he sent 
me back my money, and said that they could not be 
used two story high. Well, what was to be done? I 
sent to you, friend Root. Well, you sent the hives 
before I expected them, and that helped me out of 
the swarming trouble some. The reason that I or- 
dered the hives here in Detroit, and by rail, was, 
I thought I could save the freight charges on them, 
at least some of it; and I knew you were very busy 
at the time, and I would have to wait along while. 
But after all I had to send to you for them. 

Now I want to come to the great swarming trou- 
ble. During the time that I was waiting for the 
hives, my bees commenced to swarm (the first 
swarm issued May 15, the last swarm, Sept. 3.) Dur- 
ing the month of June, my bees were swarming at 
the rate of about 12 per day. Some would come out 
2 to 5 times in one day. One day 14 swarms came out 


nearly all first swarms; 4 Swarms united, and 
alighted ona cherry-tree, 4 inches thick. I had to 
brace it to keep it from breaking over. It looked as 


if there was a black flour-barrel in the tree. I had 
the greater part of my old queens’ wings clipped, 
which came very handy, so I could always make the 
swarm go back again. The reason I returned them 


bees; honey was what I wanted. So, you see, I did 
all I coula to keep my bees from swarming; but it 
was no use. During swarming season, I generally 
put 2 or3 swarms in one hive (2 or 3 story hives), to 
have them strong. They would give l, 2, or even 
3 swarms; and some of them would not even touch 
starters in lower or upper stories. On some of 
them I put empty stories, just to keep them from 
swarming; but there was no use. Even the new 
swarms would swarm again after being in the hives 
about a month or so; but they would store no honey. 
Swarming was what they were after. Sometimes 


| they would hang on the outside of the hive, with 


| mania, friend Kk. 


the empty upper story on. Well, they increased to 
about 115, but I united to 91, that I have now. 
Detroit, Mich., Dec. 1, 1880, Otto KLEINOW. 


Your bees had what we call the swarming 
If it will make you feel 


| any better about it, I can tell you that friend 


Doolittle had about the same experience one 
season, and I am not sure, either, that he 
succeeded in devising any thing to prevent 
it, to his satisfaction. You of course tried 
the plan of hiving them on a comb of. un- 
sealed brood, did you not? It is bad to have 
such a quantity of partly filled and empty 
sections on hand, but they will come in nice- 


| ly for another season ; and those partly built 


out will be just what you want to get stub- 
born stocks to take a start in the sections. 
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dhe “Growlery.” | 


This department is to be kept for the benefit of those who are 
dissatisfied; and when anything is amiss, I hope you will ‘* talk 
right out.’’ Asa rule. we will omit names and addresses, to 
avoid being too personal. 














GIVEN’S COLUMN. 

LTHOUGH your condemning my press was the 
A means of cutting my sales square off for the 
7 time being, and made me feel that I was out- 
rageously wronged, I can now see that it has been 
of more benefit to me than a standing advertise- | 
ment, as it has brought the truth squarely before | 
the people, and my fine prospects for sales this 
season I attribute to this. Whilst I am thankful 
for this, the motives I leave with yourself, and shall 
let by-gones be by-gones. I only ask that I may of- 
fer a little advice, as coming from one who has had 
experience, and hoping it may be a benefit to my 
brother-inventors that may yet come. 

First. If you have asked a man to advertise with | 
you, and taken his money, you should be very care- 
ful about condemning his invention; for, if you 
should be mistaken, surely this money is not a fit 
money to be used in those charitable objects you 
tell us of. 

Second. If you have purchased from him, and are 
unable to get his invention to work, then sit down 
and write him wherein you fail; at least, give him 
some chance to help you. Don’t presume you know 
all about it after seeing it a few hours, and that he 
knows nothing after working perhaps years on it. 
Take one step down from that high and exalted seat 
we often see you take, and at least tell him before 
you kill him. 

Third. If you have condemned an invention, and 
find that all others who have bought it speak against 
you, you should then come down at least one or two 
steps; yes, you might be willing to come down 
among us—we might do you good. 


Don’t you know you have fitted a great many suits | 


on some of us when we happened to growl a little 
about things you sold us that we could not get to 
work? Come down, now, and we will find you scores 
of those suits you have cut for us that will fit you so 
Snugly that not a wrinkle will be found from head 
to toe. Come, now, and take for yourself a few of 
these. Again, we would advise the use of one kind 
of specs. Don’t use a pair that will show a sample 
at one time as all that could be desired, and order 
from it, and then afterward use another pair by 
which you are able to look back through a space of 3 
months, and see that same sample as being poorly 
made. Certainly it would be better to always use 
the good ones, and then you can see the imperfec- 
tions in the sample before you order; or are the 
good ones intended for extreme cases? 

We think it’s your privilege to advertise what you 
please in your extra leaves of GLEANINGS; but for 
the part you sell to us fora bee journal, we surely 
have some rights. If our inventions have been sold 
through it and condemned in it, we certainly have 
the right to say through its pages that we will take 
back our inventions and return the money to all 
who are dissatisfied. There is much other advice 
we might offer; but as we are allotted just one col- 
umn, we can not go further; but I hope these lines 
may be the means of some help for my many broth- 
er -inventors, and that GLEANINGS for 188] may 


be conducted with more charity for all; that all use- 
ful inventions, whether manufactured in the Medina 
shops or invented and manufactured elsewhere, 
may be treated with due respect, and that we all 
may be a band of brothers, advancing hand in hand, 
step by step, onward and upward, and that no one 
may be found trying to exalt himself above his 
brother. 

“For the day of the Lord of hosts shall be upon 
every one that is proud and lofty, and upon every 
one that is lifted up, and he shall be brought low.”’-- 
Isa. 2:12. 

Hoopeston, IIl., Dee. 8, 1880. D. S. GIVEN. 

Why, friend G., you have no idea what a 
long breath of relief I drew when I got to 
the end of your letter. Visions of some 


‘awful thing that I might have said or done 


during the hurry of last season  flitted 
through my mind, and of something, possi- 
bly, that could never be explained to any 
one but God, who knows the heart. I be- 
lieve you are right, my friend, and that I 
should have more charity. IL know I do not 
see my faults as others see them, and I am 
sometimes literally appalled at the horrible 
picture I see of myself, when some kind 
friend holds it up before me as you have 
done. Although I can not recollect it now, 
I presume I did solicit an advertisement of 


| you; but I did it with an honest and sincere 


purpose of helping you, even though it 


/ should spoil the sales of my rollers. I had 
| proposed to give you one of the best helps in 


the way of notices I ever gave any one, be- 
cause I thought you an honest, hard-work- 
ing inventor. When we got your machine 
off the cars, I was most grievously disap- 
pointed. Perhaps I should have reflected 
that, for the price, we could not expect a 
good finish ; notwithstanding the jokes and 
smiles of Mr. Gray and Washburn, I stoutly 
stood up for it. The handle, being made of 
cast-iron, and left on the machine, was snap- 
ped off in transit. and I had first to have 
that repaired. The hands, I presume, had 
caught the general spirit, and decided the 
machine would not work, before it was tried. 
I gave them the directions, and when they 
decided it would not work, | tried it myself. 
Very likely I was nervous and impatient on 
account of the many cares that then weighed 
upon me. The machine was tried at differ- 
ent times, on several days, and the sheets 
were hung in the hives. They worked all 
right after the bees got them, but we found 
it very hard to get the sheet to stick to the 
wires long enough to carry them to the apia- 
ry; While, by our regular way, we could 
put them in quite rapidly, and have them 
stand shipping safely, long distances. As 
our room was limited, and orders pressing, 
there was no other way but to move the press 
into the back room, as I mentioned, that we 
might go on with our work and fill orders. 
It did not oceur to me, until now, that I 
should have returned the money you paid 
me for advertising: but I will most cheer- 
fully do it now, friend G. The principal 
objection to the machine was the dies ; and. 
if I am correct, the pair sent me have never 
been used,—friend Ileddon having procured 
anew set after he got the press from me. 
Did I not publish every favorable report 
from the press that has been offered, after 
others said I was mistaken? Now, friend 
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G., I want another machine, all complete for 
L. frames, and I will: pay for it in cash as| 


soon as received, or before, if you choose. 
If we can not make it work, I will pay you 
to come out here and show us how, as I did 
friend Faris; but please do not ever say 
again I object to certain wares because they 
are going to conflict with something I may 
have had for sale. Have you not all known 


me long enough to know that Iam not thus | 


selfish? I take greater liberties in recom- 
mending things on these pages, because I 
somehow feel that you know me.—the great- 
er part of you,—and give credit for good in- 
tentions, if am sometimes sadly at fault in 
judgment. 





A REPORT FROM A BEGINNER’S FIRST 
THREE SEASONS, 


A S we have delayed our report for 1880 so long, 
ON, we will try to make amends by giving you a 
condensed report of our business for the last 
three seasons, which comprises all of our experience 
as a bee-keeper. 

We bought our first swarm in Oct., 1877, and win- 
tered safely, without protection, on their summer 
stand. In May, 1878, we found a bee-tree, the inhab- 
itants of which we safely transferred to a Lang- 
stroth hive. During the season we increased to 9 
stocks, and took 50 Ibs. of box honey and 150 Ibs. ex- 
tracted. Although the winter of 1878-9 was very se- 
vere, every stock answered to roll-call on May Ist, 
1879 
ing in outside boxes, as described in Cook’s Manual. 
Taking an inventory Dee. Ist, 1878, we found we had 
34 colonies and 900 lbs. surplus, one-half of which 
was in sections, and one-half extracted. Thirty col- 
onies were in Root Chaff hives, and four we e well 
packed in Cook’s “overcoats.” 


i} 


TWO COLONIES IN ONE CHAFF HIVE. 

Three of those in chaff hives were double, with a 
thin division board between them, and an entrance 
at each end of the hive, as described by friend Nellis. 
They all wintered safely, and on the first of May last 
we had bees in 35 hives. 

The past season has been the poorest for surplus 
honey within the memory of the oldest bee-keeper 
here, many apiaries giving no income whatever. 
All we have to show from our 35 colonies in the 
spring, is an increase of 20 colonies, 500 lbs, extract- 
ed honey, 200 lbs. section honey, and 700 lbs. gross in 
combs, reserved for stimulative feeding next spring. 
The bees are all in Root chaff hives, twelve of which 
have an entrance at each end, with thin division 
board in the middle, each containing two small col- 
onies with young queens. What think of 
this idea of a double hive to winter nuclei? Those I 
tried last winter did nicely; and I think, from ob- 
servation, that if each nucleus is strong enough to 
cover three frames, they are just as safe with a thin 
division board between them as if they were united 
late in the fall, and one queen destroyed; and in the 
spring we have the extra queen for profit, worth at 
least half as much as the swarm. 

SAGGING OF ALL KINDS OF FDN., DUNHAM INCLUDED, 

We have used fdn.in the brood-chamber largely, 
both Root and Dunham, and see but very little dif- 
ference, if any,in the value of the two kinds. 
ther kind will sag or warpif properly fastened and 
given tothe bees during fruit-bloom; but if given 
to a strong colony during warm weather, and a 


do you 


| as it reads in our A BC. 


thanks to chaff division-boards and chaff pack- | 


Nei- | 


heavy tlow of honey, both prove very unreliable. 
We had sheets of Dunham fdn., 414 ft. to the Ib., sag 
over aninch; and many of them broke down during 
the basswood yield this season, and they were in 
chaff hives too. Next season we shall try your 
method of wiring, and endeavor to have all not wired 
drawn out during fruit-bloom. 
MAKING SIMPLICITY HIVES, ETC. 

For our new swarms, artificial swarming, nuclei, 
queen-rexring, etc., we use the “ Nellis-VanDusen- 
Simplicity” hive, and think it has several points of 
superiority over your Simplicity. We make all of 
our own hives, and fancy they are just as good as 
those furnished by the supply dealers, and they 
come a ‘*heap”’ cheaper. In making our first chaff 
hives we followed directions in A B C to a dot, and 
when we had about twenty hives completed, we 
found that, instead of 4 or *, space between the 
frames in upper and lower story, we had fully % 
inch, and the same between frames and bottom- 
board. Every time we handle those frames and find 
the space between upper and lower story filled with 


| comb, as it is sure to be, we feel a good deal like 
| scolding somebody. 


If we figure rightly, the width 
of end-boards should be 9 inches, and side-boards 914 
inches, instead of 91g for former, and 95s for latter, 
Don’t want to “take any- 
body’s head off’’ about it, but suggest you make the 
correction, if not already done. 

JOURNALS COSTING MORE OF THE PUBLISHERS THAN 

OF SUBSCRIPTLON AGENTS. 

When we last wrote you, we intimated that if you 
practiced the doctrine you preached in ‘** Our 
Homes,”’ you should furnish your own publications 
as cheap as anybody else. For this you put us in 
the Growlery; and, while there, friend Sayles has a 
whack at us, and accuses us of advancing a doctrine 
that “savors of Communism.”’ Now, if bringing the 
producer and consumer, publisher and subscriber, 
nearer together, thus crowding out unnecessary 
middlemen, is Communism, then we plead guilty to 
the charge. The fact that others advertise to fur- 
nish GLEANINGS to single subscribers cheaper than 
the publisher, seems to us proof positive that either 
your retail price is too high or your wholesale price 
is too low. When you say that “GLEANINGS is a 
standard article’ you “ hit the nail squarely on the 
head,”’ and you might have truthfully included the 
ABC. We have read all of the modern works on 
bee culture, and are a subscriber to all of the bee 
journals. Friend Sayles thinks if we had spent a lit- 
tle “time and mental effort ’’ in obtaining 10 sub- 
scribers at the State Grange at the full price, and 
thereby pocketed $4.00, we would view the matter in 
avery different light. In answer to this, we would 
simply say, we have taken many subscriptions for 
the standard publications, including some for GLEAN- 
INGS, and have always considered ourselves well 
paid when we reserved 10 per cent for ourselves; 
and should we ever take 40 per cent profit on a stan- 
dard article, especially from our brother-patrons, 
we should consider ourselves unworthy of the name 
Granger. 

And now, friend Root, begging pardon for the 
length and broadcast shooting of this ‘report,’ and 
promising never to **do so” any more, hoping you 
will not consider anything I have said as a “growl,” 
but only a little friendly criticism, I will conclude by 
wishing you all (middlemen too) a merry Christmas 
and a happy New Year. GEORGE W. JONES. 

West Bend, Wash. Co., Wis., Dec, 9, 1880. 
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Many thanks, friend J., for your report 
and kind admonitions.—The Simplicity hive 
is so made that the shrinkage of the lumber 
can in no way affect any of the dimensions, 
except the vertical depth of the hive. Now, 
as all lumber will shrink, more or less, no 
matter how well seasoned and painted, we 
have allowed this + for shrinkage. After 
you have used your hives one season, you 
will find they will settle down.—at the very 
least, the + you complain of. Then you will 
have the standard é, that has been so long 
decided to be about right. If Iam not mis- 
taken you will find some of the hives having 
only about + inch; and if we have any more 
shrinkage than this, you will be pinching 
the bees; but even then, you will find some 


stocks that will build solid honey in this 3- | 
inch space. The Italians, I believe, are | 


more addicted to such tricks. If you will 


grease the top and bottom bars of your | 


frames with tallow, however, you can ef- 
fectually stop it.—I did not mean any harm, 
friend J., even if I did put you in the Growl- 
ery ; for I thought you were just about right. 


I too should feel guilty if I took from my | 


friends 40 per cent for a standard dollar ar- 
ticle; and it is by selling goods at a profit of 
10 per cent, instead of 40, or even 25, that I 
have builded up sucha trade on the coun- 
ter-store goods. You know I enlarged 
GLEANINGS, and changed the discount from 
40 to only 25 per cent after your letter last 
year. Well, unless I change my mind, the 


discount next year (please all take notice a) 
year in advance), will be only 10 per cent, | 


unless the papers are all sent to one address ; 
and then it will be the same as now. This 


is done solely to correct the inconsistencies | 


you have mentioned. 
—_______»..@-2> 


A STATEMENT THAT WASN’T TRUE. 
STINGLESS BEES. 

y* Mr. Hawley’s Brazilian stingless-bee 

_——_ | 


circular, alluded to in our editorials, 
appears the following:— 


But Rev. Mr. Clark, late editor of the American | 
Bee Journal, the man who later accidentally gota 


bee in his mouth while drinking, and died from the 
effects of having been stung on the back part of his 


tongue, and,in short, others who have lost their | 


lives in one way and another in handling bees, will 


not be apt to ask to be placedin the ‘don’t care if 


they do get stung”’ army of bee-men. 


While I was meditating sadly enough up- | 


on the suddenness of his death, and wonder- 
ing that we had heard nothing of it before 
through different channels, I was most 
roared surprised to get a letter from 
friend Clark, and he didn’t say he was dead 
ther. Icopied and sent him the above. and 
here is his reply:— 
Friend Root :— 


Thanks for the above extract from Hawley’s cir- | 


cular. I embrace the opportunity afforded by its re- 
ceipt, toreply through GLEANINGS, and assure my 
apicultural friends in the United States, most of 
whom,I presume, read your journal, that I have 


not yet departed this life, and hope to be able to do | 


a little more good in the world before I am called to 


leave it. Ihadasevere and painful experience in 


the way of a bee-sting, of which I gave an account 
in the A. B. J. for Sept., 1874. The sting was not in- 
flicted “‘while drinking,’’ nor was it inflicted on the 
“back part,”’ or any other part of my tongue, but on 
the extreme point of the upper lip, just where the 
mustache divides. Among others who kindly re- 
sponded to my account of the accident, was W.S. 
Hawley, who furnished me a liquid remedy for 
stings, which is certainly avery goodthing. I never 
heard nor read of abee-keeper, who accidentally got 
a bee in his mouth while drinking, and died from the 
effects of being stung; but I have known a great 
many cases of bee-keepers and others who got a far 
worse creature than a bee in their mouths while 
drinking, even that which “biteth like a serpent 
and stingeth like an adder,’ and died from the ef- 
fects of having been bitten or stung. The saddest 
feature of these cases was, that they took the ven- 
omous thing into their mouths, not accidentally, but 
willfully; notin the prosecution of an honorable 
calling such as bee-keeping, but in the foolish pur- 
| suit of dangerous pleasure. 
After a life of seclusion for several years, owing 
to ill health, am now inactive work again, and, 
among other multifarious duties, intend to act my 
| part in trying to promote bee-keeping. I have not 
| lostmy interest in the science and art of apiculture; 
and, although [ handle bees under difficulties, being, 
| not like some favored mortals, bee-loved, but, for 
| some unknown cause, bee-hated, I shall not let them 
| alone while my eyesight is good enough to see 


| 





| through a bee-veil. 

The indications point to a great revival and ex- 
pansion of bee-keeping throughout the Dominion of 
Canada. Now that the secret of successful winter- 
ing has been discovered, the chief obstacle to the 
prosecution of the business is removed. Yet I do 
| not fear that it will be overdone by too many going 
| into it, for it is only a small minority of the human 
| race who possess the qualities necessary to success 
| inthis line. The exploits of D. A. Jones are doing 
| much to draw attention to the possibilities connect- 

ed with bee-keeping in this country, which, in regard 

to honey-producing resources, is probably equal to 
| any on the face of the globe. Ww». F. CLARKE. 
| Listonel, Ont., Dec. 18, 1880. 


Friend Hawley, unless you ‘‘rise and ex- 
| plain,”’ we shall have to think badly of you, 
for aught I see. 
——— a 
A GLAD NEW YEAR TO GLEANINGS. 
AN A err . 


A glad New Year to GLEANINGS! 

(iod bless its patrons, one and all; 

Long may the savor of its teachings 

Abide in truth, with great and small, 

Delivering them from Satan’s thrall. 

No matter though its lessons 

Embody what to some seems new; 

Waked not our Lord quaint musings, and 
{brought strange truths to mortal view! 

Yes: he arraigned fixed customs, 

Except where truth and right bore sway, 

And then, with one great offering, 

Redeemed from death its helpless prey. 

Then let the ransomed everywhere, 

On grateful hearts his image bear. 

Glad should we be, with sacred gladness, 

Like Moses coming from the mount; 

Expressing, even in our visage, 

A happiness no words can count 

Nor need we shrink from pain and trial; 

If Jesus Christ marks out the way, 

No foe can harm us, and no shadow 

Give darkness to our heavenly day, 

So, now, God speed our upward way 


Cottam, Ont., Can., Dec., 1880. Mrs. H. A. AWREX. 
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FOUL BROOD. 





cl ROAKING like a bird of evil omen came friend 
“| y Detwiler —**Foul brood, foul brood; perhaps 

you’ve got it on the yard now and don’t know 
it.”’ We looked into several of the least prosperous 
colonies, but found nothing wrong. I had never 
seen a cell of foul brood, never wanted to, and some- 
how never expected to. As the sum and substance 
of what Ihave read about the plague, I had a very 
incorrect idea about what tolook for. I suspect that 
hundreds of the boys have just as poor an idea of 
what they should be on guard against as I had, und 
perhaps a few words on the subject will be timely. 
Il expected the disease to be heralded by a dreadful 
smell, of the knock-you-down order. Doubtless it 
does smell bad enough in extreme cases; but in its 
mild beginning you smell nothing, unless you poke 
your nose almost into it, and then the odor is almost 
precisely that of common glue. I expected a mass 


of dead brood, spreading abroad like the rot in a | 
In point of fact, the commencement | 


mellow apple. 
may be in less than half a dozen cells, and no two of 
them near each other. 
the bees themselves would be powerless to resist. 
From what | have seen, I think the bees sometimes 
hold the disease at bay for many months. I even 
suspect that they sometimes eradicate it altogether 
without outside help. 

Having been posted by friend Det. as to what I 
should look for, it was not long before I found some 
of it. And while I meditated what was the best way 
to destroy them, bees, brood, honey, frames, hive, 
chaff, and all, I found more of it, and then still more. 
Five colonies certainly affected, and as many more 
on the doubtful list, all sprinkled through an apiary 
of 104 colonies! ['min for it now. Don’t you wish 
you were in my shoes? Meantime the season closes, 
brood-rearing stops, and the whole matter is ad- 
journed over to next year. 

How came lin this mess? 1 hardly know. 
what late in the season I noticed very many bees 
working on one precise line, and also coming in 
quite late and very heavily laden. I suspected at 
the time that they were robbing a bee-tree. In that 
same direction lies an extinct apiary. A farmer 
who kept many bees in the old let-alone way lost the 
most of them, and sold the rest to keep them from 
dying on his hands. 
foul brood, and the swarm in the tree caught it from 
them, and mine brought home the curse when they 
robbed the tree. Curiously enough, the two colonies 
which are my champion robbers are not affected. 


some- 


Either they didn’t get the disorder, or they had en- | 


ergy enough to stamp it out. Remembering the ap- 
pearance of certain unprosperous colonies in times 
past, Iam not without suspicions that a little of the 
disease, in a very mild form, has been hanging about 
the apiury these two years. 

This matter of the different phases of the disease, 
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I expected a disease which | 


Perchance those bees died of | 
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portion of the surface of his entire body, while the 
| Other will need parental authority to keep him from 
playing outdoors just as usual, each and every day 
the disease lasts. Between these two extremes 
there are all intermediate grades. I think, when we 
get at the truth of the matter, we shall find that the 
Cryptococcus produces just as wide a range of re- 
sults. 

What is the slightest perceptible touch of the dis- 
order? I think, that a very slight growth of the 
fungus causes the young bee to give some sign of 
discomfort, which recognized by the delicate 
senses of the bees, and that they respond by taking 
off the caps of the cells. Don't fly off the handle, 
gentle reader, and uccuse me of charging foul brood 
in all cuses of bareheadedness. I don't charge or 
believe any such thing. Il merely suppose that the 
bees incline to pull off caps whenever there is un- 
easiness among the brood from any cause. They 
have no catnip tea to give them, and what can they 
do but to uncover and rub their little aching heads? 
The young bees so affected hatch out in due time (or 
a little later than due time), the least diseased be- 
coming useful members of the commonwealth, and 
| those more affected becoming useless weaklings. 

When the disease has reached its third grade of vir- 

ulence the young bee does not come out of the cell 

at all, but dies, with his head thrust out and his 
tongue protruded at full length. I find so many in 
this condition in the affected colonies that I can 

hardly be mistaken about this being one phase. I 

may mistake in supposing that there are any milder 

phases. A fourth phase is where the bee dies before 
it is time to emerge from the cell, but after the va- 
rious integuments of the body have become some- 
what hardened. With matter at this stage, the cells 
can still be cleaned out readily, and the bees are still 
capable of holding the disease in check. One 
degree further, and they are nearly helpless. In 
the fifth stage, death takes place while the young 
bee is yet soft; and the body speedily changes toa 
mass of liquid glue, in which the fungus swims. To 
pull this stuff out of the hive is impossible, and the 
inability of the bees to keep their bive clean makes 
| what is really but an increased virulence seem an 
| entirely different disorder. Probably some of the 
more zealous of the workers try to get rid of the 
| filth by sucking it up, as they would any other unde- 
sirable liquid, to carry it out and disgorge it. It 
| may readily be imagined that such stuff can not be 
| disgorged so completely but that germs of the fun- 
| gus will remain in the sac. Every larva subsequent- 
| ly fed by such a bee must be poisoned by receiving 
some of the fungus with the food. I think much 
brood is infected in this way than by the 
that cling to the bairs on the bee's feet and 
drop off in the cells. But I will wait till Isee more 
before I surmise more. The worst combs I have 
| yet found had less than one-half of the cells dead, 
| and not over one-quarter of the comb affected at all. 


is 


more 
spores 


and its different grades of virulence, needs light. | 


It may be that there are really two diseases called 
foul brood; one caused by the fungus Cryptococcus 
Alveario, and the other by the Somethingelsus Not- 
In that case, I'll take the Somethingelsus. 
In the disease variola (Small-pox), there is a morbid 
growth in the human blood, somewhat as in foul 
brood there is a morbid growth in the substance of 
the young bee. Two children may take the germs 
of variola from the same source, and one will be- 
come an encrusted mass of corruption over a large 


sobadis. 


CHAFF COVERING FOR WINTER. 

A word now on a more agreeable topic. Laziness 
hath many inventions. Last year, in packing bees 
for winter, not having time to make the additional 
cushions I needed, I tore off generous pieces of mus- 
lin, laid them over the top of the hive, poured in 

| chaff, tucked it nicely into corners, folded neatly 
over top, and—liked ’em so well that I’m not for 
making any more sewed cushions at all. A sewed 
' cushion, when tucked down, is in a state of tension, 
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and sooner or later it will crawl back and leave 
chinks. Folded cushions are readily made to fit all 


sizes and shapes; they will “stay put,” and are al- | 
most as good as your loose-chaff arrangement. The | 
ease with which they are emptied and boiled to dis- | 


infect them, is in their favor. The chaff can readily 
be changed if leakage wets it. Moreover, the cloths, 
when empty, come handy for a variety of purposes. 
Really, dear Novice, do we want our bees so we can 
not open them without deluging them with chaff? 


You didn't like that foundation machine that * ker- | 
squashed”’ a waxen spray all over your apparel. | 
Pity, then, the sorrows of the neat but helpless bees, 


and allow no dusty, musty chaff to be besnowed all 
down amongst them. FE. E. HASTY. 
Richards, Lucas Co., O., Nov., 1880. 
If it is proper for one to hazard an opin- 


ion on foul brood that has never seen a hive | 
of it, LT would say, that I am inclined to ac- 
I do believe a | 
real, earnest, faithful modern bee-keeper can | 


cept what friend Hasty says. 


rid his apiary of even foul brood, and with- 


out burning the hives and bees up either. I} 
quite agree with him on chaff too; why, | 


that is just what I have been doing, last win- 
ter and this too, only I used just a little 
loose chaff, to make cushions fit and fill per- 
fectly; then, when a hive is to be opened, 
after taking out the cushion it is a very sim- 


ple matter to push this loose chaff over to | 
one side, while we turn back the covering | 


over the frames enough to make our exam- 


inations. This can be done without getting | 
We do not have | 
musty or dusty chaff in our hives, friend H.., | 
for they all have water-tight tin roofs; and, | 


any chaff on the bees. 


while Lam about it, perhaps [I should apol- 


ogize a little for what I said about spatter- | 


ing the wax on my clothes. If friend Faris 
had not hurried matters, to see how many 
pounds he could make in 15 minutes, I pre- 


sume the machine could be worked without | 


any such unpleasant features. 
—_—_—————o-_- oo 


ON THE A BC BOOK. 


friend Doolittle $100, a few months ago, | 


X° will be remembered, that I offered our 
—} 


“= foracareful going-over of the A BC 
book, that he might point out its faults, and 


add such suggestions as his large experience | 


might dictate. Ile has done this; and his 
remarks are of so much value that we shall 
embody the greater part of them in the book 
itself, as an appendix. Where obvious er- 


rors are pointed out, of course nothing re- | 


mains but to correct them. and so these 
ints need not be given here. Those who 
oo the book will recognize where these re- 
marks belong, by the readings. Those who 
have not the book will, I think, tind the 
notes interesting and protitable. 
ABSCONDING SWARMS. 
CLIPPING QUEENS’ WINGS. 

Searcely a queen need be lost, as a few bees will 
xlways gather around the queen; and by walking 
over the yard, and looking on the ground, this ball 
of bees is easily seen, and the queen picked up. It 
is not so easy, however, always to tell where they 
camé from; but this can be done by keeping them 
till near night, and taking the queen from the bees. 
when they wil! return home te their own hives 


| Very good indeed! The idea of letting 

| Stray bees find their own hive is a new one 

—to me, at least. 

SAVING AFTER-SWARMS, AND BUILDING THEM UP TO 
GOOD COLONIES. 

I can not agree here. With the after-swarms goes 
all prospect of surplus honey; and,if prevented, the 
old stock is by far the better. Wait 7's days after 
| the first swarm leaves, and, as a rule, the first young 
| queen is hatched then. Cut all cells, and after- 
swarms are done away with. 


PLURALITY OF QUEENS IN A SWARM. 

I find that a plurality of queens is just as common 
in second swarms as in third; and I have had as 
| many as half a dozen in a first swarm, issuing from 
the loss of the old queen ten or more days previous- 
ly. During the height of swarming, the cells are 
not properly guarded, and thus the young queens 
run out, 

CUTTING OUT CELLS, AFTER A FIRST SWARM ISSUES. 

This is not sure, as the bees can rear more from 
the brood remaining; but, cut them after the first 
queen hatches, and you have a sure thing. 
| SETTING THE NEW SWARM IN THE PLACE OF THE OLD 

STOCK, TO PREVENT AFTER-SWARMS. 

This is not a good plan with the Italians, as they 
will nearly always swarm after being thus moved; 
but with the blacks it generally works well. 

AGE OF BEES. 

HOW LONG BLACK BEES WILL LIVE, IF AN ITALIAN 
QUEEN IS GIVEN THE BEES IN MAY OR JUNE. 
They will live 45 @ays, from three experiments I 

have tried. 
ANGER OF BEES. 

The following refers to my remarks about 
bees turning suddenly cross, after a severe 
| rain or storm has washed the honey out of 
the tlowers:— 

Have you not made a mistake here somewhere? 
During a heavy yield of honey, our bees seem to be 
glad of a rest, and it takes at least 24 hours before 


DOOLITTLE’S REVIEW AND COMMENTS our bees think of robbing, after a full flow of honey. 


We have taken off honey after a shower, as you 
speak of, when each bee was so full of honey that, if 
| squeezed a little, she would throw the honey out on 
the tongue; and, if jammed a little, the honey-sack 
(filled with honey) would burst through the sides of 
the abdomen. After 24 hours has elapsed, or the 
season draws to a close, we agree with all you say. 

I hardly think I have made a mistake in 
the inatter, friend D.; but, very likely, more 
time had elapsed after the rain, than what 
I have given. I have noticed all you say. 
immediately after a very heavy yield: but so 
many others have spoken of having trouble 
in trying to extract. after a storm, that I can 
not but think my caution a wise one. 

My remarks in the A B C in regard to ar- 
tificial fertilization being impracticable, they 
have called forth some censure. In a foot- 
note, T have mentioned the experiments of 
Prot. Hasbrouck, and it is in regard to this 
foot-note that friend Doolittle writes the 
following:— 

I thoroughly tried Prof. Hasbrouck’s plan the pust 
season with the sugar-barrel with a hole in the top 
and a glass on the inside. While I could get the 
drones and queens to fly together and drop to the 
bottom in the embrace, or laying-hold of each other, 
yet not one was fertilized. 
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In regard to this same vahteot of artificial 
fertilization, I remark that now, nearly every 
apiarist of 50 hives or more, has at least one 
imported queen. In regard to this remark, 
friend D. writes:- 

I can not agree here. I have had three daughters 
of imported queens from as many breeders, and 
none of them commenced with the stock [had taken 
pains to breed for honey. With the majority of 
apiarists, probably, your remarks are correct; but 
we have a few breeders whose queens are far abead 
of a promiscuous importation from Italy,—at least, 
such is my opinion. Five hundred dollars would not 
hire me to breed all my queens from an imported 
mother, and let my present stock go down. 

If better honey-gatherers can be obtained 
by going else where rather than Italy, by all 
means let us have them. <As friend D. now 
offers queens for sale, we can give his stock 
a very thorough test the coming season. 

ARTIFICIAL SWARMING. 

In the plan [have given, where one can 

provide a laying queen during the swarming 


season, I have advised simply moving a hive | delaadh th, oon 
| 21i¢ says: 


away and putting a new hive in its place, 
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ods I have given. 


with the queen caged over the frames; and | 


if the colony gets weak before the new bees 
hatch out, giving a frame of brood; or, in 
the absence of a laying queen, giving them a 


comb containing eggs only, from which to | 


rear a queen. 
ing objections to the plan:— 

You know my views on old bees as queen-nurses, 
and I think the 
is almost the poorest plan given for making swarms. 
I know that they will bring lots of honey, for that is 
the instinct of old bees. If you had said, give this 


Friend D. makes the follow- 


sume holds good here, and that this | 


frame of brood when the swarm was made, I should 


have scarcely any objection. 

In view of the above, [have altered my 
instructions a little ; but I supposed it was to 
be understood, that where a queen was to be 
reared, I did not expect much of a colony 
until she commenced to lay; and I have then 
given directions to build the colony up full 
with combs of hatching brood. As a matter 
of economy, I would not make any colony a 
full one until they have a laying queen. 
moving old stocks in swarming time, I have 


‘Tn | 


always” found plenty of young bees in the | 


new hive, of what I should consider just the 
best age for queen-rearing,.—those, for in- 
stance. just bringing in their first loads of 
pollen. 

HOW TO REAR QUEENS. 

The first-hatched queen will destroy all remaining 
queen-cells, providing it is not in the height of a 
tlow of honey. If it is, our experience is, they will 
swarm instead. For my views on this, see A. B. J. 
for Oct., 1880--Doolittle’s article. 

_ The reference to the article on queen-rear- 
ing is, I presume, in regard to triend WD.’ 
position that queens reared under the swarm- 
ing impulse, are better than those reared in 
the manner [I have given. If this were the 
case, should-not apiaries managed on the 
natural-swarming principle, produce superi- 
or queens? ‘There are plenty who have fol- 
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lowed the latter plan all their lives, but I do | 


not learn they have more honey to sell, than 
those who have made their swarms and 
reared their queens according to the meth- 
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It seems to me, friend D. 
and our good friend Prof. Cook too have 
been a little thoughtless in their condemna- 
tion of all queens sold for a dollar, as if they 
were necessarily inferior on that account,— 
especially after the great numbers of great 
vields that have been reported from the prog- 
eny of queens that were purchased for a do]- 
lar, and in the hands of A BC scholars at 
that, but it is possible that those reared from 
natural swarming will be better yet, other 


things being the same; and let us by all 
means give the matter a fair test. Lf friend 


1). can supply the demand for such, even at 
$3.00 each, we shall very soon have plenty of 
reports from them. 

BASSWoOoD. 

In a period of 12 years, I huve never known bass- 
wood to fail to yield honey,—the very shortest 8¢ca- 
son yielding 4 days, and the longest 20. I place bass- 
wood at the head of all boney-producing trees or 
plants as to yield. From it I once obtained ti6 Ibs. in 
3 days, from one hive. 

In speaking of our cut of the basswood, 

This is a picture of which you may well be proud; 
for a better picture to convey to the mind just what 
basswood is, was never executed. 

BEES. 
BEES, HOW THEY GROW. 

You do not mention water as being mixed with 
the honey and pollen for food. If water is not mixed 
with this food, why is it so eagerly sought in spring 
and summer, and not at all in warm days in October 
and November? Now, I claim that many things 
point to water being one clement in this food. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

We have given up placing any dependence on 
buckwheat for honey. It has yielded honey only 5 
times in 12 years, so that any was stered. See our 
report for 1880. 

CANDIED HONEY. 
SEALED COMB HONEY IN A CANDIED STATE. 

Sealed honey seldom candies in the bive as you 
say; but I never, to my recollection, had sealed hon- 
ey away from the bees over winter without its can- 
dying. 

SCALDING. 

How about changing the fiavor as soon as honey is 
scalded? Our experience is, that honey that has 
been heated hot enough to seuald is spoiled, or nears 
ly so, in flavor. 

CLOVER. 
RED CLOVER FOR HONEY. 

If understand you correctly here, you and I do 
not agree at all. [never pulled the blossoms from a 
head of red clover vet, but that there was honey in 
them. But I have frequently found the corolla so 
long the bee could not touch the honey, I think 
there is nothing in the world that secretes as much 
honey, year after year, as red clover; still, it is of 
little use except to the bumble-bee. 

In our locality, the red clover certainly 
contains no honey, perceptibly, some sea- 
sons. I am always in the habit of plucking 
the heads and sucking out the nectar, when- 
ever I find them in bloom; and whenever 
I can squeeze out quite large globules. I al- 
Ways. so far as I can recollect. tind the bees 

gathering honey. 
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HIE following interesting article in re- 
gard to honey-dew is translated for 
our columns by our proof-reader, from 

Der Alsasich Bienen-Zichter (a bee journal 
printed in Sarreguimines, Alsace, lately ced- 
ed to Prussia by France.) 

Not long ago, as I was taking a walk one after- 
noon in a certain neighborhood, I came to a bee- 
farm. 
pets, and the bad honey season we had just had. 

“No more honey-dew falls down here from heav- 
en,” remarked my colleague; “and so our bees must 
die off by little and little.” 

“Neither from the bright starry heavens nor from 
the clouds does the honey-dew fall,’ I remarked. 
“It is simply the product of certain plants and trees; 
direct, when they exude sweet sap, or indirect when 
licked up by lice and excreted from their bodies.” 
But this answer did not satisfy my friend. ° 

“With my own eyes,” said he, “have I seen honey- 


threads floating in the air; and with my own tongue | 


have I, even when a boy, licked honey-dew from the 
leaves of the trees of the forest.” 


“And why not from the tiles of the roof?” Ire-| 


joined. “These must drip with honey-dew as soon 
as it falls from a clear sky.”’ 


‘*Mildew originates in the air also,” he said; “and | 
why can it not as well be the case with honey-dew?”’ | 
Whereupon I remarked, “Not in the air, but by | 
the air—that is, by the change in the temperature of | 
the air, the bitter, sticky dew originates on the hop- | 


leaves and other vegetables, and sweet dew on the 
pine, larch, linden, oak, willow, ash, plum, maple, 
mulberry, etc. Honey is not a volatile substance, 
like water, and therefore can not change its form by 
becoming mixed with the air and falling again from 
the sky. A thousand observations prove that honey- 
dew is self-formative when plants and trees, in con- 
sequence of warm and damp weather, are very full 


of sap-shoots, and when the temperature, through | 
the influence of the weather, thunderstorms, or | 


gales, becomes suddenly lowered. By these means 
the ascending sap becomes suddenly hardened, and 
starts back; it then presses through the pores of 
the buds and leaves, and covers them. So long, 
then, as fine weather continues, and the morning 
dew falls, the moist honey-sap will trickle from the 
leaves. Toward noon the sweetness is somewhat 
stronger, and the falling drops form long honey- 
threads, which the currents of air cause to float 
around like gossamer. These honey-threads are es- 
pecially noticeable in the vicinity of pine and larch 
forests. The bees eagerly suck up the sweet, exu- 
ded sap, carry it to their hives, and prepare there- 
from a good honey; especially when they have aro- 
matic blossom-honey to mingle with it. Pine honey, 
however, has a flavor of turpentine. To this exuded 
honey the air conveys a quantity of fungus, form- 
ing a hatching-place, and thus mildew is occasioned; 
hence the saying, ** Mildew falls from the air.”’ 

** But when a heavy honey-dew falls,”’ interrupted 
my friend, **the grass in the forest, as well as that 
in the vicinity, is covered with honey. I remember 
that once my shoes were all sticky and shiny from 
this cause. From whence, now, was this honey?” 

“The sweet saps, which the shrubs and trees ex- 
ude,” I replied, “are not only brooding-places for 
various species of fungi, carried there by the wind, 
but they afford feasts, not only for the bees alone, 


Our conversation naturally turned upon our | 
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' put for leaf-live. The latter lick up the sap vora- 
ciously, and spirt it out. From this a fine dust or 
honey rain originates, ond which the air spreads all 

| around the vicinity. When certain plants and trees 
do not of themselves yield sweet sap, one can often 
see u bunch of leaf lice and other kinds sitting on 

' the buds and blossoms, in order to puncture them 
and suck the sap from the wounds and pores, and 
exude it again as sweet excrement. This dirt-min- 


gied sweetness is also gathered by the bees, and 
forms the so-called leaf-louse honey; but this is such 
a poor quality that the bees, as seon as obliged to 
use it for winter food, become stricken with dysen- 
tery.” 


Bee Entomology, 


Or Enemies of Bees Among Insect Tribes. 





JILE following is a correspondence sent 
uh us by friend Cook, and will doubtless 
be interesting to many who are study- 
ing our bee enemies. 
THE HYLOCAPA AS AN ENEMY. 
The first part of the following letter referred to 
| the Hylocapa which he previously sent. He tells, in 
reply to a query from me, how it kills bees. 
Lansing, Mich., May 15, 1880. A. J. COOK. 


Your kind reply to my letter, sending the bee, 
was duly received. I have not yet found any more 
of the same species; or, at least, have not been able 
to catch them. I will send you the first perfect 
specimen I can capture. In regard to the manner 
in which he kills the bees, I would say, he would 
alight at the entrance, and when the bees would “go 
for him,’ he seemed to bend his body in (much in 
the same way a honey-bee prepares to sting), there- 
by crushing the mass of bees attacking him. 

THE THIEVING HONEY-BEETLE. 


I send you to-day five or six beetles which I found 
| trying to force their way into one of my hives. The 
| bees kept them out to-day, but could do them no in- 
| jury. A few days agoI found one of the same fel- 
| lows inside on the comb among the bees and honey. 
He had cleaned out the cell where I found him, and 
| Ido not know how many more. If you will give me 
| any information through GLEANINGS, it will be ap- 
| preciated. F. N. WILDER. 
Forsyth, Ga., April 26, 1880. 
The handsome beetle sent by Mr. Wilder is Euryo- 
| mia sepulchralis, Lac. Its broad form—it is seven 
millimeters (34 inch) broad, and only eleven (7-16 in.) 
| long-short, lamellate antenniw, and short, fossorial 
legs, at once indicate its family relation to the May 
beetle, Lachnosterna fusca, This large and interest- 
ing family is named, from the Greek for beetle, 
Scarabwide, The very convex, triangular therax, 
and short wing-covers point at once to the genus 
Euryomia. EKuryomia inda, a somewhat larger 
beetle of very much the same form, is quite common 
in the Northern States; and when seen flying in the 
spring or autumn, is often mistaken by the novice 
fora bumble-bee. This latter beetle also has a re- 
fined taste, as it is not uncommon to find it buried 
in some luscious peach or mellow fall-pippin. The 
Euryomia sepulchralis is of a dark brown color. 
Across the elytra, or wing-covers, are several dots 
| and short, wavy, transverse lines of gray, while on 
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the truncated abdomen, back of each wing-cover, is 
a prominent reddish-brown spot. The entire body 
is thickly set with punctures, and short, light-gray 
hairs. From the habits of the bk. inda we are not 
surprised to learn that this near relative has a 
“sweet tooth" that has tempted him to this larceny. 
It is to be hoped that bis conscience will cause him 
to desist, as his natural coat of mail will make him 
fearless, even of the bee's formidable spear; and 
his size will make it difficult to shut him from the 
hive. For the present, we will rest his case. 

Lansing, Mich. A. J. COOK. 

My bees for the past month have suffered consid- 
erably, from the depredations of the mosquito- 
hawk (Libellula.) It makes its appearance about my 
aupiary late in the evening, and continues until near- 
ly dark. With long willow switches my little children 
bring down scores of this most terrible enemy to 
our little industrious pets of the hive. These in- 
sects are mostly found near ponds of water, on 
marshy lands, and low, damp lands. They lay their 
eggs in the water by a peculiar dipping motion, and 
always while in the act of copulation. The manner 
of meeting between the sexes is different from all 
other insects that I have ever witnessed. The fe- 
male gathers the tail of the male in herstrong jaws, 
and holds fast for along time. In this position they 
fly just above the water, the female frequently dip- 
ping her tail in the water by an under curve of her 
long abdomen, and, I suppose, she deposits an egg 
in this operation. I now have a young one that has 
just winged out, for examination. I will try to 
catch two while meeting, and will send to Prof. 
Cook for dissection, to see if I am right in regard to 
the manner in which they copulate. They are here 
by the thousand, and destroy great quantities of 
bees. 

I see, in Nov. No. of GLEANINGS, a description of 
a bee-eater, by Wm. Duke, of Kansas. From the 
description, I suppose it is the Mantis religiosa, com- 
monly called ‘** Devil's horse’’ and ‘“ Rear horse.”’ 
This species has a pair of legs in front, resembling a 
person’s hands when folded in prayer, and is fre- 
quently called the “praying mantis.’”” The word 
mantis signifies prophet; hence we have “religious 
prophet.”’ I should not think that he had much re- 
ligion about him, for I am sure he never follows the 
golden rule, *“‘do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you.” He is a great scavenger; and, 
so long as he will stay in my orchard and let my bees 
alone we will be friends, for he is king among in- 
sects, making a meal of any other insect that comes 
in his way, when hungry. She lays her eggs in a 
close, compact row, like the roof of a house, on 
apple and peach limbs, which hatch in the spring. 
Spare the good prophet if you can. 

B. F. CARROLL. 
Dresden, Navarro Co., Tex., Oct 30, 1880. 











EXPERIMENTS WITH HONEY -BEAR- 
ING PLANTS. 


HE past summer I experimented with about 

40 varieties of annual garden flowers, to find 

= out which bees work on most so as to produce 
pasture, and be an ornament to the garden. We 
also had already quite a variety of perennials, bulbs, 
and flowering shrubs. The bees work more or less 
on nearly all flowers except roses, deutzias, honey- 
suckles, lilacs, and a good many other shrubs. 
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Among early flowering bulbs, the little grape hya- 
cinth is visited the most. Crocuses, single and 
double hyacinths, some; many others, such as tu- 
lips, not at all. The bees work on nearly all peren- 
nial and biennial flowers. Pansies and sweet-wil- 
liams are their favorites. Among the annuals, the 
Phacelia congesta, a little blue flower, and a very 
clean, neat border plant, beats every thing I have 
had so far. It is more than equal to the sweet 
clover; begins to bloom earlier, stands the hottest 
weather, and the bees fairly swarm on it from early 
morning till dark; and, after several light frosts, 
next come portulacas and resedas. Spider plant | 
don't like; it takes too much ground for the amount 
of bloom, allowing only one plant to grow. ‘The 
body was as thick as my arm, five feet high or over. 
It stood in front of some hives, and the bees did not 
notice it till it had formed seed-pods from first blos- 
soms, and I had stuck « few bees on the drops of 
sweetness. I don't think it is worth the ground it 
takes up. Bees prefer to work on tiowers where it 
tukes more work in getting to it. Last March my 
bees would go into the pump-spout for water when 
they had a trough filled with corncobs and clean 
water before them; and on our sidewalk are two 
sugar maples, out of which the sugar-water came 
pouring from little holes the woodpeckers had made, 
so that the bark of the trees turned black, and the 
gravel around the maple-tree was wet; but not a 
bee would go on it, as bad as they wanted water. As 
soon as I rubbed the woodpecker holes around the 
trees full of candied honey, my bees began to swarm 
on it as long and as often as the sap ran, so that peo- 
ple got afraid to walk or drive past near the walk. 

I introduced two Cyprian queens to two extra good 
Italian hybrids in October, and in one week all avail- 
able room was full of brood, while none of the other 
stocks had any. I am very anxious to see their 
working qualities next season. 

Gro. L. HOLLENBACH. 

Noblesville, Ind., Dec. 1, 1880. 

May I take the liberty to suggest, that 
some of your ideas are a little unusual, 
friend H1.? Our bees certainly prefer to 
work where they can get the honey the easi- 
est; and a comb of unsealed honey, left 
carelessly outside the hive, seems to be 
the greatest temptation to them, of any 
thing I know of, because it is so eas 
to get the honey. We find it the same with 
the Spider plant; but when there is only one 
single plant, and that right before the Save. 
I am not at all surprised to learn they never 
found it. Some of our friends have laid 
bunches of grapes on the hives, and because 
the bees did not attack them there, have de- 
cided they would not ‘teat grapes” at all. If 
I am correct, bees have to learn to get honey 
from any flower; and unless the flowers are 
in great profusion, say rods of them, or a 
whole tree full, they may miss them entirely 
for a whole season. After the bees get 
started on a plant, just as they did on those 
maple-trees, it is a pretty hard matter to 
stop them. After they once get to robbing 
a hive, it sometimes seems as if nothing 
short of inch boards would hold them at bay. 
At such times they will puncture grapes and 
strip the vines; yet we have but a few cases 
on record where they have got so crazy about 
it as to do this. It was just so with your 
watering-place. They had not got accus- 
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tomed to going there.—In our locality, pha- | 
celia is but an indifferent honey-plant. I 
shonld not want to waste time on any plant 
exclusively for honey, unless it yielded honey 
so the drops were visible to the eye. Please | 
accept thanks for your report, friend H. 


— 
>> 





I have never 
I put them 


age, 25 swarms of bees in my cellar. 
lost a swarm in wintering in this way. 


| in, usually, about the 20th of Nov., and put them 


out from the 10th to the 20th of March--never giv- 
ing them a fly during that time. My cellar is dry, 


and cemented on sides and bottom-—frost-proof, and 
| kept so dark that it is the ** blackness of darkness.” 
| For an illustration: I once lost my light and points 
| of compass at the same time, in this cellar, and, 


| after feeling around and not making any headway, 


BEE-STINGS AND RHEUMATISM'. 
Sf 7 HEN you published my inquiries concerning 

Al rheumatism and bee-stings, I hoped to re- | 

= ceive at least five hundred replies; but 
only 17 have responded, and of that number, two 
claim to have been entirely cured, and one some- 
what relieved. 

Mr. John C. Greenleaf, New Boston, Mass., age 31 | 
years, engaged in bee culture 5 years, had rhcuma- 
tism prior to handling bees, but is relieved entirely. | 
He receives three or four stings a week. 

Mr. C. H. Chapman, Easthampton, Mass., age 48 | 
years, has been in bee business 3 years, and had 
rheumatism prior to handling bees, but received | 
complete relief in six months afterward. He was | 
badly afflicted in one shoulder and arm. 

Mr. W. C. Hutchinson, Acton, Ind., age 37 years, 
engaged in bee culture 7 years, had rheumatism 
prior to handling bees, but no severe attack since. 

Two report having contracted the disease after 
engaging in bee culture, and received no benctit 
from stings; two had it previous to handling bees, 
and likewise received no benefit from stings, and 
the others never had rheumatism. 

I can not accept your theory, that the benefit, if 
any, from the virus of the bee, is merely that of a 
counter-irritant, for that it does have a peculiar ef- 
fect on the blood is seen in the non-poisonous effect | 
of the stings on those who have been often stung. | 
Such care very little more for stings than for mos- 
quito bites. The investigation so far is too meager 
to prove any thing, and I shall try again. 

Otwell, Ind., Dec. 6, °80. W. W. Lemmon. 

I too, friend L., can not accept my former | 
theory, after the evidence that has been 
brought forward. Iam more rejoiced than 
I can well tell you, that there seems now 
very good evidence that bee-stings may in- 
deed exert a curative effect in some cases of 
rheumatism; and who knows if they may 
not also do the same with many other dis- 
eases? I do not draw this inference from 
the cases above alone, but from letters that 
will be found elsewhere in this and other 
numbers. 


CELLAR WINTERING, 


WHICH OUR FRIEND MERRYBANKS IS W8NJUSTLY 


ACCUSED. 


IN 
im} RIEND NOVICE:-—I rise to say, that, having 
Li read many of the discussions in the bee con- 
= ventions on wintering bees, and also many 
communications recently, from different ones in our 
bee journals, one would almost think, from the con- | 
clusions reached, that wintering outdoors in chaff in | 
some form, is the correct thing to do. We hold, that 
any protection is better than none; and, by the 
same comity of reasoning, the nearer we come to 
complete protection, the better the way. Now, for 
a few hard facts and reasons. 

For about ten years [have wintcred, on an aver- 





| my life, for “light from above. 
| let me Say, there was no cider in the cellar, to the 
| best of my knowledge and belief! 


rather than to bark my shins against the butter-fir- 
kin, pickle-jar, wash-tub, and so on, all of which I 
would be pretty sure to find, I cried out, for once in 
” Parenthetically, 


I recollect that, some time last winter, a gentic- 
man-—TI think his name is A. I. Root (some of you 
may know him), asked how bees were wintering in 


| ccllars, and seemed to fear great loss from bees get- 


ting uneasy, as the weather was warm and change- 
able. No one, I think, answered the inquiry. It 
was an important question, and should have been 
answered by all keeping bees in this way. I will 


| answer now though late: My bees were never more 
| quiet, or wintered better, than last winter—eating 


but little of their stores. The reason is plain enough. 


| If your cellar is completely protected from the se- 
| verest cold, it is just as well protected from suddcn 
| heat; and, although the warm weather may hold for 
| some time, yet the change is so gradual, the bees do 


not mind it. Now, a few words with my _ chaff-win- 


| tering friends. 


Of all the chaff hives I have seen, I think our 
friend Novice'’s is as good, if not the best, yet 
brought out. They are just the thing for springing 
and summering bees, and then I can just pick them 
up in the fall and put them in my cellar without 
fussing as Ido now with some of mine by placing 


| rye-straw mats around and over them, besides fine 
| hay or leaves ontop. Yes, I rather like achaff hive. 
I’ve several of them, and I'm always careful to put 


them in the cellar, Try it. 
See where he comes, with his old nag! Perched up 


|; on a small cargo of dry-goods boxes, is our old, hon- 


est, moon-faced friend, Mr. Merrybanks (see GLEAN- 
InGs.) He has about one-fourth the number of box- 
es he wants for his 50 hives of bees, when all to- 
gether. What a pile! Mr. Merrybanks is always 
alert and abreast with the times; don’t believe in 
exhausting his natural forces, consequently will not 
carry his bees in and out of the ccllar any more. Oh 
no! Mr. Merrybanks last fall took only a day for 
himself and mag to go to one of his neighbors to get 


|; aload of chaff (no work, you know), and store it 
| away; and now he is ready for business. 


Mr. Mer- 
rybanks pours about three or four inches of chaff in 
his store box, picks up his hive, and sets in said box; 
bores a hole, and puts in a spout, or something for 
passage for bees; puts in more chaff, pressing it 
down until full, and then puts on the cover. Mr. M. 
soliloquizes: ‘‘Let’s see. About how many hives 
could I have picked up and put into my cellar while 
I have been fixing this one? Just look at that lid! I 
hadn’t thought; that cover will leak; just louk at 
the cracks! By jiminny!"’ Don’t swear, Mr. Merry- 
banks. “Ob! I never do. But I'd like to say some- 
thing strong, allthe same. It willtake me an hour 
to fix the thing decently.””. Then Mr. Mesrybanks 
has another happy idea—just the thing, you know. 
So he gets a big box, big enough to hold four hives; 
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puts in entrances on each side; puts in chaff and 
hives, and finishes up packing as in the other case; 
seats himself on a hive, and, soliloquizing, viewing 
his work,—*Merrybanks, you're a ‘brick;’ you are 
tut inventor; four to one box; almost as quickly 
done as the other. That's business, and--and—in- 
genuity (that’s the word) combined. But, it does 
seem as though I never saw so many knot-holes and 
cracks in a box before, in all my life. The cover has 
just as many cracks as the other, and longer too. 
And then, I can’t say that it is a pretty thing to look 
at. I guess not! And what will my wife say? ‘Mr. 
Merrybanks, dear, what building are you erecting? 
a pig-pen, eh? and right in the middle of your pret- 
ty bee-yard?’ Oh, oh! call that invention a pig-pen! 
‘And then, what if Root, A. IL, should visit you? 
‘They say he has an eye for the beautiful.’ So much 
the worse for bis eye! And then, how would a whole 
yard of them look? My! It would be just my des- 
tiny! Some insurance agent or lightning-rod man 
would be always scenting a job; that settles it, Mr. 
Merrybanks. Now, Merrybanks, let us reason a lit- 
tle about this wintering business.”’ [Mr. Merrybanks 
reasons.] ‘“ Suppose a winter as warm as the last, 
bees outdoors in chaff hives would be likely te fly as 
often as once in two weeks. 
their stores badly; while inthe cellar the opposite 
would be the result. Score one for cellar. If the 
winter was extremely cold, nearly the same result 
would follow. Score two for cellar. And as the dif- 
ference in consumptioa of honey between wintering 
outdoors and wintering in a good cellar is anywhere 
up to 6 lbs., we'll say 3 lbs. per hive in favor of cel- 
lar; and honey at 12!s¢ per Ib., gives 37',¢c; and 50 
hives gives $18.75, which would give me enough to 


pay for the labor of putting my bees into the cellar | 


for twenty years.’” And the last we heard of Mr. 
Merrybanks’ soliloquy, as he turned a corner of the 
honey-house, was, “I've been a simpleton, but I've 
got a good many close connections.” 
Amboy, Lee Co., IIL, Nov. 8, ’°80. R.H. MELLEN. 
-~->--— ---—-—— 


RAMBLE NO. 1. 


AT THE COUNTY FAIR. 


Tes E frequently fiad a leisure moment to get 
Wy away from our home duties, my wife and I, 

| and at such times we make a flying visit to 
some relative or friend or bee-keeper; and now it 
refreshes us to get away from the daily routine of 
home life, and talk potatoes and cheese, and the 
prospect of prices for these two great productions 
of our county! In giving our experiences in our 
rambles in the interests of bee-keeping, we will first 
ramble to our county fair. 

We have exhibited nearly every year at our annual 
fair; and owing to this fact the premiums have been 
increased from $2.00 to $25.00. This year I was in- 
duced, by the promise of a good central location, to 
make a grand show on my own hook and under my 
own canvas; so, after ample preparation, James 
and I hitched old Billy to the load and bid farewell 
to wax, bees, and honey, and off we started for the 
fair. Our better half sent her old shoe after us, and 
wayed her gingham apron while we passed down 
our “Linden Avenue.’ When we reached the fair- 
grounds, we came tothe painful realization of the 
uncertainty of the word of the managers of a county 
fair. The good central location I was promised was 





| 


This must exhaust | 


reserved for a cheap dog-show, for which the com- 
mittee on rentals received a fee; so the dogs took 
the preference, and the bee-keeping industry was 
put behind a ready-made-clothing tent and another 
show. We pocketed our disappointment, and made 
the best of our poor location; and though the crowd 
did not find us, the bee-keeping fraternity were 
around us more or less during the four days of the 
fair. Our show consisted of comb and extracted 
honey, and all appliances used in the apiary, and 
three swarms of bees. The Matter were in an inclos- 
ure of wire cloth, open at the top, and could be seen 
at work at all hours of the day, and people could see 
us handle them. Our one-frame observation hive 
attracted a great deal of attention. The queen and 
her subjects were a great curiosity to those who or- 
dinarily dare not approach a hive of bees. Wecame 
across some of our peculiar friends here, who were 
skeptical in relation to queens and drones; and our 
friend who believed the drones laid the eggs and 
then sat on them until they hatched had his theory 
somewhat disturbed by seeing the queen deposit 
eggs especially for his benetit. 

Our extractor, foundation machine, and smokers, 
called forth un unusual amount of questions, both 
serious and comic. Our show enabled us to give 
much information to the public at large about bees 
and honey. We found our bee-keeping friends 


| ready to lend a helping hand, and Mr. Harris, of 





Sandy Hill, made quite a display of bees and honey. 
Whenever we have become acquainted with bee- 
keepers in our own and adjoining eounties, we find 
them very hospitable. We will try to ramble to 
some of their homes, and tell you of their bees and 
methods of raising honey. JOHN H. MARTIN. 

Hartford, N. Y., Dec. 2, 1880. 

May I venture one suggestion, friend M.? 
Much complaint has been made of the un- 
fairness of officers at the fairs. While [am 
about it, I might as well add, that I am one 
of the complaining kind myself,—perhaps at 
convemions as well as fairs; but I am going 
to try hard to get over and out of it. Well, 1 
would make a bargain with the managers, 
beforehand: and if you want the best local- 


ity, pay for it too. You should be able to 
sell honey enough, and other things, to pay 


all expenses. If I am correct, I had my 
choice of location at our last county fair, 
and paid $14.00 for the same; but I hada 
very large stand. If good people, represent- 
ing good, wholesome industries, would take 
these eligible points, there would be less of 
the swindling and wheel-of-fortune work at 
our county fairs. A man offered $50.00 for 
the privilege of selling beer on our fair- 
grounds, and he came pretty near getting it, 
because the association was behind, and 
short of funds. If one or two (T do not know 
but I might have said only one) of our 


| staunch teinperance and Sunday-schoo!] men 


had stayed at home, just that day, the beer- 
vender would have had it, and we should 
have had such a scene with the boys of our 
village as they did in a neighboring town 
where beer was sold on the fair-grounds. 
Shall we not go to the fairs, and carry our 
things and our influence too? I presume it 
will be safe to say the same of conventions ; 
yes, and I think, while we are about it, we 
might (or J might) promise not to get of- 
fended. 
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BONHAYWS IMPROVED PROCESS OF 
MAKING COMB FOUNDATION. 


PATENTED NOV. 9TH, 1880. 


HE machine consists of two semi-molds, or 
cas 

*~ ‘The frames which hold the plates are put to- 
gether with strong butts, and so hinged that the 


frames are thrown half an inch apart) when the | 
In this way the faces of the plates | 


mold is closed. 
are raised }4 inch above the wood. On the back of 
each plate, a convenient and substantial handle is 
firmly fastened, by which the machine is casily man- 
ipulated. To use the mold, open wide the plates so 


that the face of one is on a plane with the other. | 
Having previously wet the mold, place the face of | 
the machine on the surface of the melted wax; raise | 
the plates and immedintely close them, exerting | 


some pressure, but not slapping them. Dip the mold 


then into a water bath, not too cold, to chill the wax; | 


open the mold, and your sheet thus molded will be 
easily removed. 
casionally before dipping on the wax, as there will 
be no trouble about shedding. 
a few sheets, and got things started up all right, itis 
nice work to turn out the beautiful sheets of fdn. 
If you want heavy fdn., do not have your wax very 
hot; if light fdn. is desired, have your wax pretty 


hot, and exert a little more pressure on the handles | 


of the mold. To make starters for section boxes, I 
use a smaller mold. 
The advantages of my process I claim to be these: 
& 
plates are raised so that no wax need touch the 
wooden frame, unless dipped too deep into the wax. 
2. Its cheapness. With care it will last a long 
time. 
plates. 
3. Less dipping in water to make shed. 
4. 
you to conveniently work small lots of wax. 


wish, so that you need never scorch it. 
Fewer boxes and vessels are required. 


~ 
v 


flat-top cooking-stove, in which to have your melted 
wax, and a wash-tub, or any vessel that will answer 
for a bath. 

6. Both sides of your fdn. sheet are made precise- 
ly alike, unless your mold is wrong. 


er back to back before chilling, not molding one 
side and pressing the other, as in some machines, 
thus having wax of different degrees of hardness or 
density in the same sheet. 

7. The fdn. being molded, the wax is in its natur- 
al state, and hence docs not sag. Therefore, no 
wires are needed to prevent sagging. 

8. It is the “machine for the million.” 

A. F. BONHAM. 

Seven Mile Ford, Va., Nov. 29, 1880° 

There is something quite ingenious about 
your idea, friend B.; but the idea is not 
new, if Iam correct. It was the first plan [ 
tried in dipping fdn.; but as I did not suc- 
ceed, and you have, I shall have to presume 
you have got hold of some idea I did not 
have. I do not like that about its being pat- 
ented, friend B.; but as you have put it 
there, we let it stand. It seems to me you 
have wasted just so much money. Friend 
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plates, made of best quality of dental plaster. | 


You need wet the molds only oc- 


After you have made | 


There is necessarily no daubing of wax, as the | 


The handles give strength and support to the 


You can work up all your wax, thus enabling | 
You | 
ean have your wax fioating on hot water, if you | 


Allyou | 
need is atin basin about 21 or 22 inches square (for 
L. frame), and 4 inches deep, to set on a common 


Two semi- | 
shects are molded; i. ¢., their faces, and put togeth- | 


JAN. 

| Faris now writes he has succeeded with met- 
| al plates, and if that is the case, he is, most 
j assuredly, away ahead of all. May God 
speed and bless you all, my friends, in your 
, experiments! but I hope you won't think it 
will pay to have the ideas patented. even if 
you do succeed. 


_—=saainnessntilin ial ds ilies 
GREAT YIELD OF HONEY FROM FIRE- 
WEED, ETC, 


| cI AM almost a beginner, having kept bees only 5 
Pa years. When I began, I could get only 25 Ibs. 
| =" (or less) of surplus from a colony. I was the 
| seventh one in this town to try bee-keeping. The 
other six had lost all of their bees when I com- 
menced. Three years ago I began to study the hab- 
its of my pets, and to take better care of them. 
Since then I have received from 100 to 125 Ibs. sur- 
| plus per colony. 
I believe that we have a fine bee country here. 
| There are thousands of acres of hard-wood timber, 
consisting of rock maple, soft maple, birch, beech, 
etc., ete. The clover very seldom winter-kills. In 
the spring the fields are yellow with dandelions, fol- 
lowed immediately by honeysuckle or white clover. 
But the greatest plant for honey is the fireweed, 
| ealled, by some, mooseweed, bloodweed, etc. It 
springs up the next year after a forest fire, and con- 
tinues about 3 years, when another fire is needed to 
renew it. It grows from 4 to 7 feet high, and usual- 
| ly commences to blossom about the first of August, 
| and continues in blossom 8 or 10 weeks. It bears 
a bright purple flower, and somewhat resembles 
phiox. In September I had occasion to visit a lake 
| four miles from my place. The whole distance (af- 
| ter the first half-mile) lay through a perfect sea of 
purple flowers, with the honey glistening in the 
blossoms, and, in some cases, a drop hanging in the 
| center of the blossoms. There were thousands of 
acres in one solid body, loaded with nectar, and only 
a few bees around the outer edges. The honey from 
this plant is a pure white, and has a fine fluvor. I 
have sent some to the cities of Massachusetts, and 
it sells well, and my customers always praise it. 1 
presume that this plant grows in all of the northern 
timbered States. Why has it not been mentioned 
| among the great honey-plants? ‘There are some bee- 
| keepers in the neighboring towns who are produc- 
| ing honey by tons; but bee culture is in its infancy 
| here yet. E. TARR. 
Castle Hill, Aroostook Co., Me., Nov. 18, 1850. 
Well, I declare, friend T., I do not know 
_ but that we shall have to drop the Spider 
plant, and go for fireweed if that is the wa 
/it does every season. Your statement will, 
I fear, almost set some of the A B C class 
'erazy. When I was in Michigan I saw some 
‘of the most beautiful white honey, and of 
what I should call a most exquisite flavor 
‘too, that was said to be fireweed honey. 
| The woods were then full of it, but it had 
‘gone to seed, and I was under the impres- 
| sion that it had a white instead of purple 
| blossom. Are there different varieties of 
| fireweed? and what is the color of the blos- 
som? Hurrah! Gray’s Botany explains it 
‘all. The kind you speak of, friend T.,is 
‘(hold your breath) Epilobium augustifolium. 
| Don’t you think it ought to bear honey? 
|Give us some seeds. friend 'T., and don’t 
‘think of monopolizing all those miles of 
| honey away down there in Maine. 
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Heads of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 


HOW RAISE THE 
PLANTS. 
@yINCE it has been shown that blue this- 
wS) tle is not a thistle at all (see »». 466, Oct. 
= No. of last year), we may welcome it 


among our honey-plants. I had thought of 


BLUE THISTLE, TO 


calling it by another name: but as the pres- | 


ent one, blue thistle, is in such general and 
widespread use, it would probably be a hard 
matter, should we undertake it. 

If sown in winter, sow in a small box, not larger 
than 8x10 inches, nor deeper thanéinches. Fill even 
full with leaf mold and sand, mixed; then sow seed 
ontop. On this, put '; inch of same mixture, and 


then with a board press down level, then moisten a_ 


little. On this, place a 10x12 glass to prevent mois- 
ture fromeseaping. In 4 or 5 days, the young plants 
willcome up. Then remove glass, place box in a 
warm window, and as the plants grow, transplant to 
larger boxes; and when warm weather comes, set 
out in almost any kind of soil, and by the last of July 
you will see a fine lot of blossoming plants with 
plenty of bees on them. J. L. BOWERS. 
Berryville, Va., Nov. 29, 1880. 


CANDY- MAKING: A VALUABLE SUGGESTION. 

Allow a novice to make a suggestion relating to 
the formula for making candy for bees, in winter. 
Instead of mixing your sugar and flour with water, 
und boiling it, first mix sugar and water, and boil, as 
suggested in A B C. When done, take it off, and 
then, to the amount of tlour that you wish, add just 
enough of the hot syrup to make a batter, with all 
the lumps worked out. Then pour this batter slowly 
into your syrup, and stir it vigorously; then pour. 
By this method all danger of scorching is avoided. 

Kirksville, Mo., Nov 27, 1880. 1. D. PEARCE. 


wets 
BEES LEAVING THEIR HIVES IN COLD WEATHER. 
I have a very large swarm of Italians that are act- 


ing so strangely that I wish to ask you if you know | 
About two weeks ago | 
It was then so cold | 


what I can do to quiet them. 
I noticed they were flying out. 
that they would drop into the snow within five or 
six feet of their hive, and they continued to do so 
right along through the last cold weather up to last 
Friday, when I fastened them in by nailing wire 
cloth over the entrance. 
to the entrance and try to get out, and they will 
stay there until they die in great numbers of cold 
or hunger, I can’t say which. They are in one of 
your chaff hives, with a cushion that fills the whole 
top. I laid this off for two or three days, thinking it 
might be too warm. It is now over them, with one 
of your wood mats lying loosely under it, the en- 
trance is all open, and they are on eight frames, 
with one division-board on one side of them. 
Ravenna, O., Nov. 20, 1880, J.C. CONVERSE, 
The cushion is not too warm; in fact, I 
fear it isthe opposite. Put some loose chaff 
under the cushion so as to make all tight 
above. I should be inclined to think the 
trouble comes from a sort of dysentery 
caused by unwholesome stores. When bees 
are so affected as to come out of their hives 


in cold weather, it is a pretty hard case. un- | 
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y tracted. 


They will now come down | 
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i less the weather c inne ania so you can 
_ take away all their stores, and feed them on 
pure sugar, say a syrup made of granulated 
sugar, or granulated sugar candy. 





FIFTEEN NEW SWARMS FROM ONE IN ONE SEASON; 
GOOD FOR TEXAS. 

The queen you sent to J. J. Taylor came all right. 
My 154 stands of bees are doing well, and are still 
gathering some honey. I have not killed their 
| drones yet. I had 8 swarms of bees come out from 

July 26th to August 27th. Iextracted all the honey 

from all of my young swarms twice, and all ure full 
| now. ‘he fore part of the season was bad. Bees 

gathered very little honey till September. Since 

then I have taken 3589 Ibs., as nice as the nicest ex- 
I find ready sale at 15sec. I had one stand of 
| bees last spring which sent out 3swarms, In July 
they sent out 3swarms. The 3 swarms that came 
out in the spring all swarmed 3 times apiece. That 
mukes 15 swarms from one hive in one year, and all 
in good condition for winter; that is, if winter 
comes. Sometimes it don’t come here. 

R. DEVENPORT. 

15 by 1880. 


Richland Spring, Tex Sia Nov. 


BLOWING BEES OUT OF THE | HONEY-BOXES. 

A bellows is the best thing that I ever tried or 

read of to get bees out of open-bottom boxes. By 
blowing in at one side, the reaction of the wind will 
bring them out at the other side in a stream. Itisa 
well-known fact, that bees, if allowed to remain long 
on comb honey after it is taken from the hive, if 
there is no honey coming from the field, uncap a 
portion of it. Therefore, we should hasten to re- 
| move them. A bellows will do it quickly. My bel- 
lows is made of boards 11x14x°,, rounded off and 
brought to a point at one end. F. C. WHITE. 

Euclid, Cuyahoga Co., O., Nov. 12, 1880. 

Quite an idea, friend W.; but will not our 
smokers answer Just as well as a bellows 
made expressly? And do you think a 
stream of pure air better than smoke? I 
/ often blow bees from the sections with a 

smart puff of my breath: but it is apt to 
make one dizzy, to try to blow off a great 
_Inany Italians. 1 presume we want a pretty 
good- sized bellows to make them “ git’ 

‘right fast.’ 


A GOOD REPORT FROM FLORIDA. 

As it is now Oct. 8, perhaps [ had better hand in 
| my report, although my bees have begun to gather 
' quite fast in the last few days, and to-day they are 

fairly boiling out of some of my hives. So, here 
goes: Spring count, 14; increased to 40 by natural 
swurming and dividing, when they were about to 
swarm naturally; comb fdn. used, 0; extracted bon- 
y, 1900 lbs.; price obtained in Boston, $1.10 per gal.; 
po obtained in other parts of Massachusetts, 12c 
per lb. The parties who sold the honey said, in their 
returns, ‘Your honey is the finest that ever came to 
this market from the South, and the price obtained 
‘is from 15 to 20e higher per gal. than other honey is 
selling at here.” I will also state, that if I had let 
my bees do as they wished, I should have had at 
least 20 swarms more; but as it took me 3 months to 
get a bill of lumber from Jacksonville, I could not 
make hives for them, and so I kept them back from 
swarming. This has been an unusually poor year 
for bees and honey here, and many have got neither 
| honey nor inerease from their hives. Iam still 
‘ahead, although the gale that wrecked the steam- 
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! 
ship Vera Cruz and several other vessels within a | 
The | 


few miles of me, destroyed 14 swarms for me. 
rest are doing well, and are in good shape for win- 
ter. The way the gale destroyed the bees was by 
blowing down two large pine-trees upon the hives, 
and crushing several of them. Then the 
drowned the bees, and, as I was away from home, 
the exposed honey s¢« 
home. W.S. HART. 
Smyrna, Florida. 

Pretty well done, friend IT. 


Over 135 lbs. 


to the hive, and the original number almost | 
Perhaps we had better go to Flori- 
all, and raise oranges and keep bees. 


trebled. 
da, after 


BLACKS AND ITALIANS. 

I commenced the season with 4 colonies—3 blacks 
and one Italian. The Italians swarmed May 6th, and 
as they seemed very strong, I opened the hive and 
took two frames that had queen-cells on them, and, 
with the adhering bees, made a nucleus. ‘This, I 
thought, would put an end to any after-swarming; 
but they swarmed again on the 19th, and filled the 
brood-nest full of honey, but refused to work in the 
boxes. The whole ten frames were solid sheets of 
honey, and they looked nice, for they were all full 
sheets of fdn., built out smooth and straight. I had 
no extractor, and so I took half of them away and 
gave them to the other swarms, and replaced them 
with frames filled with fdn. My black bees gave me 
40 lbs. of surplus to cach colony, and did not swarm. 
If this is the usual way of the Italians, I prefer the 
blacks. W. E. FLOWER. 

Shoemakerstown, Pa., Dee. 4), 1880. 

QUEENS BEING THROWN OUT OF THE HIVE IN COLD 
WEATHER. 

Immediately after the recent cold snap, two of 
my strongest colonies of bees, in box hives, threw 
out their queen. This 
What is your theory? and what would you advise 
me to dointhe case? They were very strong colo- 
nies, and had not been disturbed. A. M. DUNN. 

Rutland, Meigs Co., Ohio, Dec. 4, 1880. 

I would not do any thing at all, friend D. 
If Lam not mistaken, it is only the old queen 
that is dead, and the young one remains in 
the hive. At any rate, you can do nothing 
now, except to mark the hives and wait un- 
til spring. When the weather is warm 


enough for them to fly, give them some. 


brood and let them raise a queen, providing 
they have not one already. 


SHIPPING BEES FROM THE SOUTH, INSTEAD OF FEED- 
ING THEM THROUGH THE WINTER. 

I apprehend there will be a good demand for bees 
next season if the winter holds out as it has begun. 
Many colonies will die from starvation—more than 
usual. There was no surplus honey in this (Kane) 
county this year, and many colonies have already 
starved. I brought 190 strong hives to this county 
last May from New Orleans for Perrine. 
swarm. We have received no surplus, and no 
swarms ; 
honey in brood-chamber in October. 
since starved, as Perrine would not feed them up 


for winter. We do not now expect to winter through | 
We.do not care if they all die, as | 


a single colony. 


rain | 
| of the bees in this county. 
set the rest to robbing, and I | 
found a fine “kettle of fish’? (no bees) when T got | 
| next year in time for the honey harvest. 
' has fed 2500 Ibs. of old extracted honey to one of his 


; combs, honey, and all. 


is unaccountable to me. | 


| packing, 2 for 25c., 
| can, after that, grow his own by the 100 or 1000. 


When we | 
got here, many of them were strong enough to. 


in fact, they would not average 5 lbs. of | 
Many have | 


we can restock the combs next May with strong 
nuclei from the South at less expense than it would 
have cost to winter them in safety. I wanted to kill 


, them all in October, and save the honey for spring: 
| but Perrine did not instruct me to do so, for which 


he is now sorry. These bees are on a par with most 
Marvin, Oatman, Thomp- 
son, Way, etc., have fed largely, to keep their apia- 
ries alive; but I doubt their being in good condition 
Marvin 


apiaries of 100 colonies; but it won't pay, as the 
honey is worth about as much as the hives, bees, 
It would have paid him bet- 
ter had he killed the bees in October, and restocked 
next May, before fruit blossoms. 
N. M. BALDRIDGE. 
St. Charles, Illinois, Dec. 9, 1880. 
| presume our readers are well aware that 
friend Baldridge has had much experience 


‘in keeping bees, both in the North and 


South; and, although he makes some very 


/ good points, I do not believe we shall ever 


prosper by killing our bees after the honey 
season is over, with a view of buying more 
in the spring. shipped from the South. It is 
expensive and troublecome to teed back the 
honey, or even a substitute, | know; but I 
should not extract, and thus be obliged to 
feed back; that is, I should not unless it 
shall so happen that bees will die on natural 
stores so much faster than they do on stores 
of pure sugar. Friend Jones, as I have be- 
fore mentioned, is very positive that it will 
pay to replace the honey with stores made 
from granulated sugar; and as reports are 
already coming in of bad losses from dysen- 
tery on natural stores this winter, it may be 
well to consider this matter. 





WILLOW AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

The best variety for bees is whatis called ‘“‘ Pussy 
Willow.” It isa shrub or bush, that grows about 8 
or 10 feet high, and is covered with blossoms and 
bees early in spring. In fact, itis the very earliest 
thing that blooms. I have one near my bees, and it 
is interesting to see them at work onit. It natural- 
ly grows in wet ground, but will growin dry ground. 
My neighbor has one on very dry ground, as an or- 
namental bush. They can be propagated, simply by 
sticking cuttings in the ground. They can be fur- 
nished one year old for l0c apiece. I shall start a lot 
in spring. They can be sent by mail, including 
and any one who has only one, 
My 
bees gathered pollen this vear, Feb. 26th. This isthe 
earliest year yet. M. D. Du Bots. 

Newburgh, Orange Co., N. Y., Dec. 7, 1880. 


QUEEN-CAGES FOR ANOTHER SEASON, ETC. 

We started in the spring of 1880 with 15 stocks of 
bees, and took 202 Ibs. of comb honey, and 917 Ibs. of 
extracted, making a total of 1119 lbs., and increased 
to 23 stocks, and all are in good order to go through 
the winter. We also raised 27 Italian queens. Our 
main source for honey is from the peplar-tree and 
white clover. The drought cut our clover crop short. 

Now, allow us toask a few questions. Which is 
the best mailing queen-cage? Do you send bees by 
the pound by mail, or by express? When you shipa 
queen, do you leave the bees with just the wire cloth 
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over them, or wrap the cage up? and when will you | you will have to make a new pair. This is 


have your Bee-keeper’s Diary and Account-book 
ready? We are waiting patiently for one. 
T. & C. Duvann. 
Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md., Dec. 10, 1880. 
Which is the best queen cage? is just the 
question I would like to have answered. 


hing like the MeCoid cage, pictured on p. | 


445, Sept. No. We may adopt the 
letting the queens out, embodied in the Pe 
cage. Friend Martin’s remarks in this No. 


in regard to it, so nearly coincide with my | 
own experience, that I feel anxious to get | 


as many reports as we can, before making 
eages for another season.—Most assuredly, 


we can not send a pound of bees by mail. | 


Ilow long do you think the department 
would allow us even to send queens, should 


such a thing be attempted?—Cover the wire | 
McCord’s cage accom- | 


cloth, by all means. 


Jishes this nicely.—The account-book will | 


ve Out Some time this winter. 


GRAPE SUGAR. 

I am thankful that there is such an article us 
grape sugar. My bees take it up rapidly out of the 
barrel as it came from the factory, or in a liquid 
state out of inverted glass jars, or candy, molded in 
wooden butter-plates, inverted over the bees on the 
framesin hives. I have no fear that feeding grape 
sugar to my bees will injure the sale of my honey. 

Du Page, Ills , May 18, 1880. S. ANGLEMIRE. 


THE FARIS 
GROOVING SECTIONS FOR STARTERS, ETC. 

Concerning the Faris fdn. machine: I inclose sam- 
ples, so that you can see where the trouble is. I 
ean not get perfect impressions on both sides by 
dipping one plate; but by dipping both plates I can 
getit right, except that it is alittle too thick for 
starters. Ihave no trouble with my large plates. 
I have quite a quantity of this white wax (like the 
sample inclosed.) Is it not better for starters than 
the yellow? Whenone of the plates gives out, will 
they both have to be put in? if not, how would you 
do it? 

P.8.—I forgot to say, that the sections came all 
right.. I was a little disappointed when I found that 
you did not go as per order; but when I found that 
“Parker machine’ away down in the middle of one 
of the boxes, and tried it,—well, I wilted. I suppose 
you know better what we want than we know our- 
selves; you did in this case,any how. How much 
shall I send you for that Parker machine? 

LEROY V ANKIRK. 

Washington, Pa., Dee. 11, 1880. 

I think you are succeeding as well as any- 
body, friend V.: for, if you will recollect, I 
have never yet decided the Faris machine to 
be a success all around. There is this to 
console us, however: although the work does 
not look just as we would like to have it, it 
is used by the bees, so far as I can see, just 
about as well. White wax is not good; it is 
too hard. This has been fully demonstrated 
by many experiments. If the yellow is light 
colored and very thin, it makes so little dif- 
ference in the appearance of the honey, that 
it is really no object to have white. When 
one of the Faris plates gives out, I presume 


At | 
ig I feel most favorably toward some- | 


= of * 
1e Peet | 


MACHINE; WHITE WAX FOR STARTERS; | 


| why (or, rather, the constant liability of the 
' machine to give out) I have declined to offer 
them for sale. Ilowever, if each bee-keeper 
makes his own, and can set to work and fill 
his machine anew as often as a plate fails, I 
do not know but that it may do very well. 
Now a word in regard to nice sheets of fdn. 
As we have to 
‘take unusual care, to get the cells perfect. 
and have also to take extraordinary care in 
| packing, we shall have to charge, hereafter. 
‘double ordinary prices for sheets wanted for 
making plaster casts.— Many thanks for your 
P.S., friend V. Once in a great while we 
have a customer who orders his sections 
grooved for fdn.; but as we know very well 
| he is making a mistake, and the trouble of 
| grooving them will be more than the cost of 
ia ‘* Parker machine,’’ we have been in the 
habit of putting them in without charge. as 
| we did yours. 


for making these plates. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM BOX HIVES AND BLACK BEES, 
ETC. 

I started this spring with 56 swarms, all blacks, ex- 
cept 3 that were hybrids, and all in box hives except 

| 4, and those were in such bad shape that there was 
| only one whose frames I could remove. In June, 5 
| of my swarms proved to be queenless from some 
cause. Perhaps the cause was cld age of queen. | 
transferred them into Simplicity hives, and had 
some difficulty in getting them to raise queens and 
| build up, as there came on a honey dearth just at 
that time, and I had to feed the most of them 
through July, ag 1 took about all the honey from 
| them when transferred. I have had only 5 natural 
| swarms this season, and one of them went to the 
| woods. I have made one artificial swarm, so that 1] 
| have 61 good swarms; 10 in Simplicity hives, and 51 
| in box hives. Those in the Simplicity have not made 
| any surplus honey this year, as three of the natural 
swarms came in August. Honey all told this year, 
from new swarms and transferred, would be about 
| 50 lbs. My 51 other hives have done better for me 
| this year than the average, I think. I have taken 
| 5600 Ibs. of honey in 2-lb. sections from the 51 
| swarms. ‘T'wo swarms in box hives, and black bees, 


| made 250 lbs. of honey apiece in 2-lb. sections. How 


is that “ for high,’’ and black bees and box hives? I 
| have sold almost all of it, and could sell 5 tons here 
| if [had it, at 14 to 15e per Ib.; of course, it is not a 
| very large price, but it pays at that. 
I shall use the Simplicity hive after this. They 
| are the best style of hive that I ever had, and I have 
| tried a good many different kinds. I have had bees 
| for 23 years, but never paid any attention to them 
, until lately, of any amount. There has always been 
trouble in getting bees through the winter here, and 
| I was in hopes that somebody would find some plan 
| that would work well without loss. I have always 
let my bees remain on the summer stands with sur- 

plus-honey boxes on, and the last two or three win- 

ters they have done well—hardly losing a swarm. 

They face the south, and are under sheds; and when 

the sun shines too warmly I put boards up before 

them, if it was not warm enough for them to get 
back to the hives. I shall pack them this winter in 
straw, but shall leave them on the stands. 

R. RATHBUN. 


| 
| Millington, Tuscola Co., Mich., Dec. 8, 1880. 
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STINGS AND RHEUMATISM. 

I saw a notice of stings and rheymatism in your 
magazine. I have been stung less than 500 times; 
but before being stung, I suffered from rheumatism 
in my shoulder, and it has all gone, and I have 
thanked the bees for it. A bee-sting poisoned me 
frightfully, and, as a remedy, I find nothing so good 
to keep down the swelling and allay the inflammation 
as the brine of mackerel. Rub on quickly and free- 
ly. Mrs. A. E. JORDAN. 

Redding, Ct., Nov. 25, 1880. 


LEARNING TO MAKE BARRELS FROM A BOOK, ETC. 


I see, in Nov. GLEANINGS, that Mr. Isaac B. Rum- 
ford, of Bakersfield, Cal., thinks he might be able to 
gain sufficient knowledge from books to enable him 
to make barrels to hold his honey, if there was any 
work published on the subject of cooperage. I 
worked at the coopering business nearly forty 
years, and yet never heard of a book on the subject. 
The thing is entirely impracticable, any way. I 
know from experience that the trade can not be 
learned from books. There have been instances 
where men have picked up suftlicient skill to make 
what we call slack work,--potato, apple, or salt bar- 
rels; but to make a barrel to hold honey requires a 
first-class workman, and even then, about every | 
other one will leak. He had better offer some good | 
cooper an interest in his apiary, and get him to lo- | 
cate with him. I am not saying this, thinking he | 
will make me an offer, for I have quit the trade, and | 
am raising honey. I think Northern Iowa, take it | 
one year with another, will compare with California | 
as a honey country. I have not had what might be 


Brush Creek, Iowa, Noy. #, 1880. B.F. Lirtee. | 


Now, friend L., I do not want you to say | 
too much against book learning, and making | 
things without learning the trade; for, first | 
you know, somebody will tell us of having | 
made barrels that will hold honey, without | 
being any cooper at all. I know it requires 
skill to make a barrel that won’t leak with- | 
out waxing, for I have had some trials with | 
leaky Larrels. 





called a poor season in the last ten years. 


A BEGINNER'S TROUBLES, ETC. POLLEN-GATHERING | 
IN NOVEMBER, ETC. 

I have just stepped into the A BC class at the | 
foot. There is no one below me, and of course I 
wish to make*some advance. Toward the latter | 


| low coffee sugar. 
| seeing my bees c irrying the granulated sugar out of 


GLEANINGS, you say, in answer to a correspondent, 
that there is danger in feeding liquid food to a weak 
colony. I had not noticed that you had intimated 
anywhere in your directions that you have given 
that sugar syrup is dangerous; and I am not capa- 
ble of judging whether you would call my colony 
weak. I shall not feed any more until I hear or see 
something in next number of GLEANINGS. To-day 
has been mild and pleasant, and at noon, when I 
went to dinner, of course I went out to see the bees. 
There were a great many coming home to the hive 
with loads of pollen; and Mrs. J. watched them 
some time after I went away to work, and she said 
that some had very large loads of deep orange color, 
and some others had different shades of yellow, and 
others had large loads that had the color of light 
beeswax. Where could they get it? and why did 
they want it now? I do not believe this is much of a 
honey country, but I am going to see if I can geta 
little. DANIEL H. JOHNSON. 

Danielsonville, Ct., Nov. 9, 1880. 

The pollen is all right, you are all right. 
the feed is all right, and the bees are all 
right, if | mistake not, friend J. Yes, and 
your wife is all right too, in taking the re- 
sponsibility of watching and interesting her- 
self in the bees when you are away. If I 
am correct, you fed it to them a little ata 
time, much in the way natural stores come 
in, and this can not very well do harm. 
Your colony is a pretty good one, I should 
think, from the account you give, and I 
guess friend C. was aboutright. It is much 
better to make a package of bees too strong 
than have it break to pieces and become a 
wreck on the way. 


SILVER-DRIP SYRUP FOR BEES, ETC. 

Please send me your price list. I don't know yet 
that I want any supplies for next season, but I must 
have something to read these longevenings. I have 
read the back numbers of GLEANINGS over and over; 
but too much of a good thing will sour on one’s 
stomach, like the 12 gallons of silver-drip syrup my 
bees were on May-day. Last year I fed them on yel- 
I had to be content last spring in 


the hive. I think +, of the sugar was lost in this 
way. If the silver-drip syrup does not granulate nor 
give bees the dysentery, I think it the next best 
thing to honey. I thin the syrup and fill a frame, 


part of last September I received a hive of bees | and hang it behind the division-board. This I shall 
from A. W. Cheney, Orange, Mass., said to be Ital- | qo in Sept. instead of Nov., as I have done this year. 
ians, and I presume they are. I think I can see | Get a few prickly ash for your honey farm, and re- 
three yellow bands, and that is all I know about it. | port next fall. No. of stands, 27; in good condition, 
I took the hive to pieces, according to his directions, 10. If next year does not “ pan out” better than the 
which was no small job, every thing being spiked | last three, look out and enlarge the Blasted Hopes 
together with Id nails, wherever there was a place | gepartment. Lov1Is HOFSTATTER. 
to drive one in. I noticed that the combs were not | Louisville, Ky., Nov. 24, 1880. 
very full, and r tw +y a . 7 ‘ 
a cp ea one or two had no honey at all,and I pjease report, friend II.. in regard to how 
ght they would likely be short of stores before | ti@ syrup answers; and tell us, too, what it 
ye - ate) b] , 


spring; and, as you gave directions for feeding | gogts, I have never yet found a fine white 
coffee A sugar syrup, I sent to you last month and | j 


got two feeders, and have given them about 12 Ibs. | 
The bees will carry ina pint in an hour. I selected | 
the warm pleasant days to feed them in. Since I | 
began, they have appeared more lively; and when 
I go about the hive they come around me and seem ,; 
to say, “I would like some more of that nice syrup | 
you gave us the other day.”’” Now, right bere I am 


brought to a stand. 


syrup, like that made from granulated or 
coffee sugar, for instance, that could be 
bought as cheaply as we can buy the sugar 
and make it. If they have a pure syrup that 
won't granulate, it may be a good thing; but 
how do you know this syrup is not made 
from grape sugar? If such is the case, you 
can make it yourself, and save money, by the 


On page 535, Nov. No. of | directions I give you in our catalogue. 
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MARKING OF HYBRIDS, ETC. 


As I have seen so much about the test of Italian | 
| ponding increase of young bees? or will the young 


bees, I would like to give my experience. We 


bought two colonies of Italian bees three years ago | 


last spring. The next spring we had four; and, al- 
though there were no other bees within two or three 
miles of them, there were « good many jet-black 


is it not an expenditure of mature bees and of win- 
ter stores which is not compensated for by a corres- 


bees produced at this time be an element of strength 
which will be needed during the winter and early 


| spring which is so soon to come? If breeding is ex- 
| tended into cold weather, will not the central cells 


bees among the new swarms. As we supposed that | 
' will not be room for winter provision? and will not 


hybrids would have one or two bands, we were a lit- 
tle puzzled. I wrote you about it, but got nothing 
satisfactory in reply. Increased to eight swarms 
the next season. Some swarms were almost entire- 
ly black. -jet-black- blacker than any black bees I 
ever saw, with now and then nice three-banded bees 
among them. Some were mostly yellow bees, with 
but a few black ones; others were plain three-band- 


ed, with a jet-black tip; and, bear in mind, the pure | 
black, and yellow and black ones have no downy | 


rings at all. I don’t know any thing about one or 
two banded bees; I do not find them; but, for rob- 
bing, these bees are A No.1. Unless honey is quite 
plenty, they are on hand with their bills whenever 


or wherevcr a hive is opened. Now, whenI havea. 


young queen begin to lay, I watch and examine | 


when the brood begins to hatch; und if the bees are 
all yellow, I call her pure; and if I see one or two of 
the little fellows that have just crawled out of the 
cells, that do not show any yellow at all, I pronounce 
her hybrid. We bought an imported queen of you 
a year ago last spring, and another last summer. 
Their progeny, I notice, have the rings of down as 
well as the yellow bands. AsI have never heard 





nor read about hybrids being black, and as I have |‘ 
| interested to ponder over, before abusing our God-- 


had no opportunity to see any other hybrids than 

my own, I would like to know if they are always so, 

or if ours are an exception. Mrs. P. P. Coss. 
Middleville, Barry Co., Mich., Nov. 8, 1880. 


The explanation is, my friend, that hy- 
brids are so very diverse in their markings. 
In some cases, the bees will nearly all take 
after their male parent, to such an extent 
that a yellow queen may produce bees al- 
most entirely black. 
pure-black queen (mated with an Italian 
drone, of course), may produce very finely 
marked Italians, or, at least, the greater 
part of them. By noticing a great number 
of hybrid stocks, you will see how unlike 
they are in markings. One queen will pro- 
duce, uniformly, two-banded bees; another, 
all kinds of bees, from one band up to three, 
and some bees entirely black; or, as you 
say, blacker than any common bees, This 
same law of mixed races is seen in fowls and 
all kinds of animal life, and even in the hu- 
man family. Nature always ‘‘sports’’ more 
or less in shades of color; but where there is 
across of two races, then she seems to de- 
light in cutting up ajl kinds of pranks and 
unexpected antics, if I may be allowed to so 
express it. 


DO WE WANT BROOD LATE IN THE FALL? 

The question is, “Is it or is it not, a desirable thing 
that queens should continue laying until very late 
in the fall?”’ When preparing colonies for winter, it 
will always be found that some of them have more 
brood than others, and generally less honey; while 
others are in the opposite condition. As to just 
which condition is the best at that time of the year, 
there seems to be considerable to be said on both 
sides, Is not this late breeding unseasonable? and 


In the same way, a/| 


| 








be occupied with brood to such an extent that there 


winter, when it comes, find the culony unprepared 
for winter? Is it best, or is it not best, that bees 
should stop breeding as soon as the yield of honey 
ceases? This question is practical and important, 
and seems to be one which should be taken into con- 
sideration when making selections for breeding 
stock. A. B. WEED. 

Detroit, Mich., Nov. 5, 1880. 

I presume there will be a diversity of opin- 
ion in the matter, friend W.; but as for my- 
self, give me the bees and queens that will 
raise brood at any or at all times of the year. 
I will take care of the supplies and the young 
bees. Now let us hear from others. 


BEE TALK; LAZY BEES. 

Now, friend Novice, does it not disturb your quiet 
repose somewhat, to even contemplate such a sub- 
ject? That part of animated nature, the honey-bee, 
that upon so many well-fought battle-fields has just- 
ly earned the title of “busy bee,” and now, at this 
late date, to apply the epithet lazy bees, is more than 
Ican stand. I will give you one volley of experience 
on this subject, and then leave it for those who are 


given pets by calling them lazy. 

I had a colony of nice Italians last spring that was 
strong in bees; and when other colonies were storing 
honey, this colony was not gathering enough stores 
to keep up the consumptionin thehive, Here, now, 
said I, is one of these lazy colonies that I have been 
reading about in GLEANINGS. I decided, in my own 
mind, that I would not keep any queen that would 
produce such workers, and so I opened the hive with 
the intention of cutting off her head and giving 
them another queen; but when I got a glimpse of 
the inside of their home I changed my mind very 
quickly; for I could see clearly, or, at least, to my 
satisfaction, where ail the trouble was. The queen 
that I had condemned to be executed had that hive 
filled from shore to shore with brood, and it took so 
many bees to hover and nurse the young brood that 
field laborers were scarce. What was to be done? 
Well, here is just what I did: instead of killing that 
large and beautiful queen, I took away two combs of 
brood, and hung combs containing honey and pollen 
in their places, I then picked out two more combs 
of hatching brood, and hung them on the outside of 
brood-chamber; by this process I soon crowded the 
queen on to five or six combs instead of ten, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing, in a short time, as good a 
working colony as I had in the apiary. 

Bloomdale, O., Nov. 10, ’80. R. B. ROBBINS. 

Very good, friend R. It is true, we should 
go slowly in condemning any queen to de- 
capitation; but what are you going to do 
with the statements from this next brother? 
Read : — 

REPORT OF HONEY CROP OF 1880, 

Bees have done so little in this section of country, 
that it is almost impossible to find any one besides 
myself who got any surplus honey from their bees. 
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I wintered 49 colonies that came through nice and 
strong. I got all my surplus of 10 hives (8 Italians 
and 2 blacks), and 2 swarms of Italians and 1 black. 
I got 100 lbs. of nice 1% Ib. section honey from one 
stand, and all my bees received the same treatment, 
so that Iam convinced there is as much difference 
in bees as there is between day and night as to their 
working qualities. The queen in the hive that yield- 
ed so much honey is the daughter of a queen raised 
from animported mother. I claim that, by careful 
selection, we can now pick out just as good queens 
as those that are imported, if not better. I intend 
to raise all my queems this next spring from these 
hives,—the one that made so much honey, and from 
the mother of the queen, which will be 3 years old in 
the spring. The surplus amount of ten colonies was 
250 Ibs. I had to feed 10 old stands and 2 young 
swarms, which took about 200 Ibs. of sugar. I have 
now 53 colonies in wintering condition. 
Greenfield, O., Nov. 30, 1880.} J.C, POMMERT. 
PEET CAGE. 

I would say in relation to the Pect cage, that I 
have used several of them during the past summer, 
and can indorse nearly all that is said of them. For 
all purposes, there isn’t a better cage in the market; 
and the only failure I made with them was in in- 
troducing queens according to directions. [ intro- 
duced several safely by applying the cage to an even 
frame of brood and removing the slide; but after 
losing two fine queens by the bees digging under 
the edge of the cage, I was in a stew about all the 
rest. Il prefer to hang the cage between the combs, 
and not remove the slide until the proper time. 
That proper time is the third day. I have intro- 
duced over forty queens during the fall, losing not 
one. J. H. MARTIN. 

Hartford, N. Y., Dec. 2, 1880, 

The above objection is the one I feared in 
regard to the Peet cage, and that this one 
thing would cause disappointment. As 
yours, friend M., is the only case of failure 
we have had reported, I think we shall have 
to conclude the danger is not a very great 
one, even in the hands of inexperienced per- 
sons. With a valuable queen, say an im- 
ported one, I would by all means adopt the 
plan you mention, of letting the queen out 
myself, rather than to trust to the bees to do 
it. Of course, if we do this we can not Jet 
her out on the brood. 

SEED FARMS AS HONEY FARMS. 
(See p. 379, Aug. No., 1880.) 

As you wished to hear more from my bees, situa- 
ted next to D.M. Ferry’s seed garden, I thought I 
would give you their work now, while it is fresh in 
my memory. Of course, I keep an account of re- 
ceipts and expenses; but still there arc other things 
we don’t set down, and consequently they are for- 
gotten. I commenced there with 4 swarms of what 
I supposed to be Itatians, 2 of the queens from your 
yard, and 2 from Alley’s. The two from your yard 
were both hybrids; but those from Alley were just 
splendid. I had some queens of Alley this summer, 
but not so nice. During this summer we had 14 nat- 
ural swarms from the four; have doubled up until 
there are now 15 in all, all of which are strong and 
rather too full of honey. We also got considerable 
surplus. We have not weighed it yet, but think 
there is over 100 lbs. This is the bright side T have 
given; now for the dark side. 
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I visited the yard about two weeks ago, which, oa 
the way, is ten miles from here, and found a num- 
ber of the swarms have the dysentery already—one 
of them very badly; thousands of bees were lying 
around, and their nicely painted chaff hive was all 
besmeared, I think it is the honey that affects 
them. There is lots of white clover in their vicinity, 
but they. seemed to gather none, preferring the 
honey from the onions, etc. It has a peculiar taste 
to me, not very agreeable; others, not so used to 
eating honey, don’t notice it so much. I will let you 
know in the spring how they come out. 

My bees at home have done very well considering 
the season. My best swarm gave me 111 one-pound 
sections; another 98, and so on down to nothing. 
All my bees are in chaff hives, well painted in two 
colors. I took some honey, hives, sections, fdn., 
smokers, bee journals, etc., to our county fair; had 
much the same experience that friend Hutchinson 


| did. Iwas awarded the first premium on honey, 


but, through some mistake, I got nothing for it. I 
received first premium on hives, which they paid; 
some one stole my September GLEANINGS, which 
leaves my number for the year incemplete. 

M. H. HUNT. 

Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich., Dec. 4, 1880. 

REPORT FROM AN ILLINOIS BEE-KEEPER. 

I have never made. a report since I have been in 
the bee business, for the reason I knew just where 
my report belonged. But I will make one now ata 
venture. I went into winter-quarters last fall with 
55 colonies; wintered on si::mmer stands, partially 
supplied with chaff division-boards, with a cheap 
box set on top, filled with chaff. Came through with 
54; had no spring dwindling. I united none in the 
fall nor in the spring, for the reason I wanted in- 
crease as well as honey. In our locality, I don’t 
think feeding in the fall, to stimulate breeding, 
pays. Neither do 1 think spring feeding is necessa- 
ry, unless it is forinerease. If our bees get strong 
by the first of July that is all we want. August and 
September is our honey harvest. June is the time 
to feed. We get no honey from linden nor white 
clover. I raised about 90 queens; sold $40.00 worth, 
used the balance myself. Proceeds and sales are as 
follows:- 


Queens - - - - 
Section honey, 1370 Ibs. at 16 - 

Extracted honey, 330 Ibs. at 10 - - 
Increase, 30 colonies, worth $5.00 each 


442.20 
39.00 


Less incidental expenses, - 


Net proceeds, - - - - - $403.20 
Rurus ROBINSON. | 
29, 1880, 


Laclede, Fayette Ge. m., Mov. 


HOW “DOWN-EAST’’ A B C SCHOLARS GET A START. 

I thought perhaps you would like to hear from 
one of you eastern A BC scholars. I commenced 
last spring with one hive of bees. They gave a good 
swarminJune. I put them ina box hive, having 
no other. I got 1 swarm of bees that were in a box 
hive of a neighbor, and a friend showed me how to 
transfer them. I got a large swarm late in the 
fall that were on the underside of a limb of a large 
tree, 43 feet high. They had seven combs. In No- 
vember I took another swarm having 9 combs, from 
a projection under the eaves of ahouse. The day 
was 80 cold that I transferred them in the parlor, 
T now have four hives—three in 1'% story, and one in 
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2 box hive made in the good old way, with hand- | they didn’t go into winter-quarters with enough 


saw and plane. Nearly every one here keeps their | 
| frames of brood had been removed to strengthen 
' other hives. 
| prepared for winter, except from want of stores; 
| and Ihave wintered, without a single loss, a two- 


bees in box hives. 
Andover, Ct., Dec. 6, 1880. 


E. H. Cook. 


ALMOST ‘“* BLASTED HOPES.” 
I reckon I am in Blasted Hopes, but still [ will try | 
to get out. Three years ago Il bought 11 stands of | 
bees, and 15 since, in chaff hives. I have 27 now all | 
in chaff hives. One has frozen to death already this 
winter, and I fear that very few bees will be left 
alive till spring, because brood-rearing stopped ear- 
lier than common, and the bees are too old to stand | 
asevere winter. We got no honey here in Clark Co. | 
this year, and our greatest bee man here (0. Olson) 
has gone to Florida totry it there. Bees here are 
mostly bybrids and Italians. They have not done 
nearly as well since the introduction of the royal 
blood as before. They are death to the miller, but I 
don't believe that, after a few years, they are nearly 
as hardy or prolific as the common black bee, nor 
ure they any better honey-zatherers. 
JOsEPn GARST. 


Springfield, Ohio, Dec. 10, 1880. 


CELEBRATING THE FOURTH OF JULY. } 
I celebrated Inst Fourth of July (or, rather, the 
5th, as the 4th fell on Sunday) by purchasing, in 
Rockland Co., N. Y., my first swarm of bees. They 
were black bees, in an ‘“‘American” hive. Don’t you 
think that Was a good way to celebrate the Fourth? 
Some time in August I discovered they had no! 
queen. Iat once purchased a tested Italian queen 
of Messrs. A. J. King & Ca., and now I have a colony 
of beautiful Italians that plainly show all the three 
bands. It is a rather weak stock, however, and I 
have been obliged to feed some. About a week ago 
1 bought a box hive of blacks, but it is too late to 
transfer them this fall. The [talians are in a small 
empty room in second story of house, east side. The 
blacks are outdoors—protected, however. I hope to 
have some good regults to show next fall. 
SAMUEL A. MILLER. | 
Bloomfield, Essex Co., N. J., Dee. 1, 1880. 


I think it a first-rate way to celebrate the 
Fourth, friend M.; but I am afraid if you 
have put your Italians in a room, as a good | 
many of the A IC class do, you have, by | 
your mistaken kindness, defeated any chance | 
of celebrating the Fourth in 1881, with that | 
colony of bees. The trouble is, with any | 
room above ground, that you can not well | 
make it perfectly dark; and as soon as a! 
warm day comes, the bees will get out in the | 
room, and never get back again. And even } 
if you should make it perfectly dark, which 
I hardly ever knew a green hand to do, you 
would give the bees a colder place to live in 
than outdoors, because they could not have 
the benefit of any sunshine. Leave the bees 
outdoors, on their summer stands, unless 
you can put them in a warm, dry, dark cel- 
lar; and never, under any circumstances, 
put them in aroom above ground, unless it 
has all the conditions of a cellar, or allows 
the bees to go out through the wall, as in | 
the house apiary. 








HARDENING PLASTER PLATES, ETC. 

In Colby’s communication, page 444, your answer 
is incorrect. I was glad to sce Doolittle’s answers 
on page 571, and I think T know why he lost his bees; 





| a horizontal instead of vertical position. 


young bees; had been queenless in the fall, or else 


I never lose a full hive, even if not 


frame nucleus, but I never failed to have plenty of 
young bees in them. I always winter outdoors. 
Oxford, Pa., Dec. 6, 1880. S. W. MORRISON, M. D. 


My answer referred to. which friend M. 
says was incorrect, was that I feared adding 
alum to the water in which plaster was dis- 
solved, for making Faris plates, would not 
prevent water from dissolving them. It is 
possible that the alum enters into a chemic- 
al combination so as to become insoluble. 
and I shall be very glad to know that I was 
wrong. Who can report from experience? 
I presume a great many can tell friend D. 
Why they think his bees died; but we have 
very few among us who have not been com- 
pelled, sooner or later, to own up that the 
bees died. sometimes, when they did not 
know the reason why. 


GETTING QUEEN-CELLS FOR QUEEN-REARING. 

I was interested in reading the articles by Messrs. 
Townsend and Brooks, pp. 322, 362, Volume VIII., 
GLEANINGS, in regard to obtaining queen-cells, as I 
had been experimenting in the same direction; viz., 
placing the strips of brood so that the base occupies 
I have ob- 


| tained the best results by cutting the brood-comb 


into strips containing but one row of perfect cells, 
and fastening these to the ordinary thin comb- 
guides, two or three of which are then tacked to the 
empty frames horizontally, and so that the queen- 
cells will be built within the frame. 

The principal advantages of this method are econ- 
omy in the use of brood, and of time in preparing it 
for the cell-building colony; also, where the queen- 


' cells are finished they can be easily separated with 
| a sharp knife, leaving each one attached to a short 
| piece of wood in the nicest shape for use in the nu- 


cleus or nursery. For some reason which I do not 
understand, the bees will build more and better cells 
if the comb is placed on the strips of wood in such a 


| manner that the base will be below the lower edge 


of the strip. To fasten the comb, I prefer to pour 
the melted wax on the wood and lay the comb in it. 
lthink better queens are obtained by doing the 
“stealing’’ of condemned larvee when they are three 
days old, and by removing them from about two- 
thirds of the queen-cells started. 
E. M. HAYHURST. 

Kansas C.ty, Mo., Dec. 8, 1880, 

Thanks, friend II. If I get the idea, the 
comb-guides are tacked to the side-bars of 
the frame; the strip of larvee is then pretty 
nearly in the usual position of a comb, when 
fastened with melted wax against these 
strips; and that the bees may have full play 
in working all around their queen-cells, the 
strip of brood should be slipped down on the 
comb-guide pretty well. The cells with 
their opening uppermost will suffice to hold 
the inverted ones securely ; then, after hav- 


| ing them start a great many from young, 3- 


days-old larvie, a part of them are torn down, 
that they may concentrate their efforts on 
only a few, and have these few strong and 
healthy. 
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BLACK BEES IN ITALY. the Simplicity hives were much worse_af- 
I see that friend Jones says there are black beesin | fected than those in the chaff hives. This 
Italy. I had come to that conclusion myself. Hav- Seems to indicate that chaff hives will doa 
ing bought quite a number of dollar queens of friend great deal toward making poor stores whole- 
lla Michener, that he reared from the select import- S0me; but that pure sugar is much safer, as 
ed queen he got of you, I was surprised to find so @ general thing, than natural stores. 
many produced what I call hybrids. Friend ila | 
came to show me they were not hybrids, by placing 
them on the window, where he said they showed the | 
bands plainly enough (dirty-looking bands they were, 
though.) Now, the bees produced from that import- 
ed queen look just the same, and are cross. Why! 
if it were possible, I would think she had flown half 
way across the Mediterranean, and mated a drone 
from the African coast. I left my bees until now 
for chaff packing; and, cold as it is, they will boil 
out on the snow whenever the hive is touched. If 
friend Jones’ Cyprian and Holy-Land bees beat that, 
I don't want any ofthem. For gentleness, beauty, 


GALVANIZED [RON FOR HONEY UTENSILS, ETC. 

In answer to I. B. Rumford, p. 545, Nov. No., I will 
say, that I have used galvanized-iron tanks for hon- 
ey for the last 10 years, and the tanks were as clean 
and bright the last day as the first. If honey acts on 
the galvanizing, it must be a very slow process, as I 
have not been able to detect it during that time. 
You may also inform your readers, that beeswax 
makes a cheuper, easier, and almost as good lining 
as tin for home-made wooden extractors, boxes to 
earry combs, uncapping-box, and other utensils that 
can be washed with tepid water. I made this year 


prolificness, and honey-gathering, I like the albinos; an extractor, all thoroughly seasoned wood except 
for, although they may not gather quite as much | the wire cloth, honey-gate, screws, and nails, and 
honey, one can work among thom with eo much | coated it inside with melted wax. I put a cork or 


comfort that bee-culture is pleasure if not profit. plug in the gate from the inside, while coating it. I 
ANSON MINOR. | made also two tanks of 55-gallon whisky-barrels, 


7 a ae | holding 600 lbs. each, and they cost me $2.50 apiece. 
ret — neste Can.. av a, vee i | They have honey-gates near the bottom. The heads 
uiidremamntiane dit iat Ges ; her | were knocked out, and the barrels coated inside with 

« . « . “4 r Te 
they are there, plainly enough, when you aoe a? or Me “sf tg 9 a Bh 
look for them right. Very likely, the prog- aga Fe ee ee ee 
eny of one queen will be much crosser than |, Galvanized iron keeps bright, friend M., 
another, for this is the case with all races of | Just because it is all the time being slowly 
bees, if I am correct; but I would prefer the | dissolved by the liquids it contains, or that 
bees that make the honey, even if they are | fall on it. Even pure water will thus dis- 
cross. I think. solve it. It is not positively dangerous for 

most kinds of food, unless they stand a con- 

siderable time in it, in small quantities. If 
My bees are all dying. I have lost five swarms out ae ce eee ey peecepenier M 
: ; ‘ neat a! days on galvanized iron, you can readily 
pinion wrest mete = Sameer _ taste the salt that is formed with it and the 
ob Sneee~a Calheiant stent %6 bee 910 Oe honey; and if the quantity be suflicient, you 
through the winter. Those that have died are the will Spee a ecre oe : —— 
black bees. I have one swarm of Italians, which | ee ¢ nae we aipont, entixely dis- 
: : . it | carded on this account.— Waxing barrels and 

seem to be strong and vigorous. My neighbors’ bees | other utensils has been very fully discussed 
are all dead. The honey looks well. and is free trom | jn our back volumes and the A BC. There 
moth or any infectious trouble. What isthe matter? | jg no objection to its use, except a slight 
and what is the remedy, if any’ James Dopp. = stickiness and the inconvenience of not be- 

Clear Creek, Ind., Dec. 4, 1880. _ ing able to scald such utensils as we can tin. 


I do not know what is the trouble, friend SEGARA EHR: Sees 
I)., unless it is the extremely cold spell of WHAT I LB. OF BEES IN JUNE DID. 
weather we have just had, with bad stores,| My bees did well this year. They made me 800 lbs. 
or, rather, unwholesome honey, and perhaps | of box honey, 50 hives. I feel well pleased with that 
insufficient protection. Neighbor II. has pound of bees I got of you. I put them in their hive 
just been in, and reports that his bees are | the 20th of June, and they filled it. On the 15th of 
spotting the hives the worst of any thing he August they swarmed, making me 2 good swarms of 
ever saw or heard of. He has never lost in | Italians. Can you beat that from 1 lb. of bees from 
wintering, you may remember, and was feel- | June 20th? L. S. SOULES. 
ing quite confident of his ability to carry — North Lacrosse, Wis., Nov. 30, 1880. 
bees through safely, any winter. Ilis bees PETS Te 
are down by the river, and they filled their 4x 4 5 ¢ scHonar's FIRST SUMMER WITH BEES. 
Dbliged: ta ofoed coming angen pate eared neti Good morning, friend Root! I will try to write a 
tering trim. Well, ours have scarcely spot- few lines about my first summer in handling bees. 1 
ted the hives at all, and are in excellent con- | commenced with 5 stands of bees in the spring of 
dition. Some, in both apiaries, are yet in 1880. I bought chaff hives of friend Good, and hired 
the Simplicity hives, where we had queens him to transfer them from common box hives into 
we were intending to take out. He has lost ; the chaff hives. May 22d 1 bought 4 Italian queens 
6 colonies outright, by this aggravated dys- of friend Good, and introduced them successfully. 
entery, while ours, in the Simplicity hives, June Ist I divided 5 stands and made 10 of them. 
are bright and healthy. I attribute the dif- | June 2nd, I bought 5 qucen-cells of Good, and had 
ference solely to the stores. Ours, you may | bad luck with them. One was dead in the cell; one 
remember, were fed up on candy made of | came out missing; two were lost, I suppose in their 
granulated sugar,and A grape sugar. His in | wedding trip; the other is a very prolific queen, and 


DYSENTERY IN DECEMBER. 
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breeds very nice, gentle, three-banded workers. I 
have increased those 5 stands tu 27, and taken two 
late swarms from box hives that were to be killed. 
I united them together, and they are doing well. 
I took two from the woods rather late in the fall, 
and they are doing tolerably well. I bought 10 other 
stands in box hives; transferred all of them into 
chaff hives, and these are doing pretty well. Six of 
the ten have not stores enough to winter; but 1 am 
feeding them. I will not let them starve, if grape 
and coffee A sugar will keep them. I have now 30 
stands, all packed in chaff, mostly in good order. 
The Cyprian quecn that I bought of friend Jones, of | 
Canada, is doing well. She is very prolific. Her 
bees are nice, handsome, and gentle as any pets can 
be. I did not get much honey this summer. It was 
a poor honey season. I gct about 70 Ibs. of honey. 
I have been working for bees more than for honey. 
| intend to raise honey-plants of different kinds. I 
am offering buckwheat to my neighbors, free of 
charge, if they will sow it. I will sow 5 acres my- 
self. Wishing all my brother bee-keepers good suc- 
cess, I feel very well satisfied with my bees. I think 
they have done all that was in their power. 
PHILIP MORNINGSTAR. 
Wakarusa, Elkhart Co., Ind., Nov. 22, 1880. 


BRIEF REPORT. 

I have been at bee-keeping on a small scale in this 
county four years. I had three good seasons out of 
four. The third year was a season of drought. Out 
of 60 stands in spring, 14 weak ones remained at the 
end of ayear. These 14 I increased to 42 (I used old 
comb), and gave about 1800 Ibs. extracted honey; all 
‘sold at an average of 11c per Ib. A. HUMMEL. 

Webb City, Mo. 


A BAD REPORT FROM SUGAR-FEEDING, APPARENTLY. 
I have inclosed one dollar for GLEANINGS for an- 
other year, but I think you will have me in Blasted 
Hopes long before the year is up, for my bees are 
dying so fast Iam afraid they will soon be all gone 
I did not get a teaspoonful of honey out of 5 hives. 
and no swarm atall. I gave one last year’s swarm 
about 18 Ibs. cf the best sugar I could get, and they 
are dying faster than any of them. Now,I do not 
want to be putin the Growlery, but the Simpson 
seed you sent me did not grow. I got only two 
plants, and Iam not sure but they are weeds. The 
Spider plant did well. The bees worked a good deal 
on it. ISAAC STAPLES. 
Dayton, O., Dee. 4, 1880. 


_ It may be that the sugar is not a prevent- 
ive of their dying in winter, friend 8.; but 
there are two points you have not made 
very clear. At what time did you feed this 
colony 18 lbs. of sugar? If it was early in 
the season, they may have consumed it all, 
and may be now on fall stores. You say 
you got the best sugar you could find. Was 
it as good as coffee A? Granulated sugar is 
quite a little purer still, and friend Jones in- 
sists that it is by far the most healthful. 
We are very sorry to hear of your poor suc- 
cess. 





WIRE CLOTH OVER THE BEES FOR WINTER. 
Has the experiment ever \been tried, that you 
know of, of substituting wire cloth for the mat over 
the frames of bee-hives in winter, and then filling 
the upper story with well-sifted chaff? I have 





thought of this since putting my bees into their 


winter-quarters, or I would have tried it. It seems 

to me that the moisture, which is always found on 

the enameled cloth especially, would be absorbed by 

the chaff, and that dryness in the hive secured, 

which seems to be regarded as of importance in suc- 

cessful wintering. JAMES MCNEILL. 
Hudson, N. Y., Dec. 7, 1880. 


The idea is an old one, friend M., as you 
will see from back volumes. I used it for 
one winter, and liked it well, only that it 
was a good deal of trouble to open a hive, 
and was, besides, pretty expensive. A good 
many of these wire-cloth mats were sold, tin 
lined. You see, you have got to remove all 
the chaff every time you open the hive, or 
else have the wire cloth form the bottom of 
a sort of box, as it were. If you do the lat- 
ter, you will kill bees when you set the box 
back, as you would not do with vee § soft or 
ee material, like the enameled cloth or 

urlap. Besides. the bees will, at the first 
opportunity, wax over the meshes of the 
wire cloth, and then you have virtually an 
oil cloth, or something a littie harder, after 
all. Wire cloth has also been frequently 
suggested for the inside of chaff hives; but 
it would be more expensive than wood, and, 
after it is waxed over, probably not as good 
as the wood, after all. 


CLARIFYING EARLY-AMBER SYRUP WITH CLAY. 

The following is from The Indiana Fur- 
mer, and should have been given some time 
ago. The‘ clay’ idea has been mentioned 
before in our columns. 


Those who have raised the early varieties of cane 
are now working it up, and the reports that reach 
us of the yield and quality of syrup, are very favor- 
able. The strong sunshine and high temperature 
of July and August secured this result. We have 
reports from several manufacturers who are using 
the clay (the light-colored clay is preferred), and as 
the juice runs from the mill it is transferred to a 
proper tank, and a half-bushel of clay is mixed with 
100 gallons of the juice, and briskly stirred until the 
mixture is thorough. It is then suffered to stand 
quiet till the clay settles to the bottom, when the 
juice will be found to be as clear as spring water, 
the clay having carried the gum and green coloring 
matter with it in settling—thus freeing the syrup 
from the peculiar sorghum taste. The juice is care- 
fully drawn off from the sediment and rapidly evap- 
orated to the proper consistency. If the caneis well 
ripened, litmus paper will show little or no acid; a 
pound or two of powdered chalk may be mixed with 
each half-bushel of clay. It is claimed for this pro- 
cess that it not only makes a better y bbe but that 
it effects a great saving of labor in heating, skim- 
ming, etc. The chief objection is that it exposes the 
juice so long before boiling that the sugar is chiefly 
converted into glucose. This can be prevented, to a 
great extent, by the use of four ounces of sulphite 
of soda to 100 gallons of fresh juice. Try clay. 


WIRE CLOTH FOR QUEEN-CAGES. 

Don’t use painted wire cloth on queen-cages. Jolt- 
ing about in the mails, the paint gets crumbled off, 
and drops on the candy within. Last season I re- 
ceived by mail two queens, and I could see a great 
many particles of paint on the candy. Is it not 
probable that the bees, in licking the surface of the 
candy, will eat some of the smallest particles of 
paint, and in feeding the queen impart the poison to 
her? G. H. Ponb. 

Bloomington, Minn., Dec. 7, 1880. 

This matter has been several times sug- 
ested, but I have never known bees injured 
y the painted cloth we have kept in stock. 

A neighbor mentioned having had bees and 
queen all killed by using a wire cloth that 
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was supposed to have contained Paris green. 
If I am correct, they warmed the cages over 
the stove for some purpose, and the fumes 
from the Paris green permeated the wood 
and candy, so as to kill every bee that was 
tried, very soon after being put into the 
cages. We have discontinued the tinned 
wire cloth, because it is too bright for the 
eyes in trying to see the bees through the 
meshes. The best thing we have found is 
the blued wire cloth. This is so dark, the 
meshes so large, and the wire so fine, that 
we can see the bees almost as well as if noth- 
ing intervened at all, to cut off the view. 
This is the same wire cloth as that used for 
the blued-wire dish-covers. At present, it 
can not well be obtained at less than about 
5e per square foot, while the painted is only 
34e per square foot. 


NUMBER OF STOCKS THAT CAN BE KEPT PROFITABLY 
IN ONE LOCALITY. 

I have about 60 swarms of bees, mostly Italians, 
and I have them scattered in 4 places, and desire to 
know how many are profitable to keep in one place, 
and bow many will thrive in the area of their flight. 
It has been not much more than starve the past 
season in this part of our State. The Italians have 
proved their superiority as honey-gatherers in most 
instances, but the honey harvest is quite small. 

AMBER CANE. 

Just at this time there is quite an excitement up- 
on the subject of raising Amber cane for sugar and 
Syrup. Some persons have experimented quite 
largely, and produced a very nice article. Now,I 
desire to ask, through GLEANINGS (if any of your 
contributors have experience), how an apiary would 
flourish near a mill where this cane is ground and 
made into syrup, or how a sugar manufactory and 
apiary would be likely to work in proximity to each 
other. An answer through GLEANINGS would be 
gladly received. How would this syrup answer to 
feed bees? This Amber cane is not the old sorghum, 
but seems much superior in every respect. 

“FAIR”? TREATMENT. 

We obtained the first premium on our honey at 
the Bradford Co. fair, probably one of the largest 
fairs ever held in this part of the State. 

BELA COGSWELL. 

Silvara, Bradford Co., Pa., Nov. 22, 1880. 

Locations differ; but, on an average, it 
is found that about 100 are as many as it is 
well to keep in one place, where honey is 
the object. If one is rearing queens, he 
may keep as many as three, four, or even 
500, in one apiary; but, of course, he will 
have to feed more than if they were scat- 
tered more widely. If it were not for the 
advantage of having all your bees right un- 
der your eye and band. I presume more 
honey would be obtained by scattering them 
in apiaries of not over 50 each, and as much 
as four or five miles apart.—KEarly-Amber 
sugar-cane has been pretty fully discussed 
and reported on in our last year’s volume. 
At times, the bees trouble the sorghum 
mills, and at other times they do not. I be- 
lieve no trouble has been experienced where 
proper precautions have been taken to keep 
the bees out of the syrup when they were 
not getting stores from other sources. Ifa 
nice article, it is as safe for feeding bees as 
cane sugar. 





IS IT AN ADVANTAGE TO INTRODUCE ITALIANS 
AMONG BLACKS, PAYING THEM NO ATTENTION? 
Do you think it a good plan to add a few stands of 
Italians to the apiary, all the others being blacks? 
Will the blacks, in a short time, run the Italians out 
into the common kind? G. G. KENYON. 
Central Square, Oswego Co., N. Y., Dec. 15, 1880. 


I should consider any admixture of the 
Italian blood an advantage, and I do not 
think the Italian blood would be apt to run 
out, from the fact that almost all the bees in 
the forest are now getting to be more or 
less Italianized; and some of the prettiest 
marked Italians I have ever found have 
come from bee-trees in the woods. Unless 
you take pains to rear queens, or get queen- 
cells from your Italian stocks, the work of 
Italianizing would go on slowly; and if the 
blacks greatly outnumbered the Italians, and 
all were left to swarm naturally, the Italian 
blood might run out entirely. Inasmuch, 
however, as Italians often gather enough 
to survive the winter where blacks would 
starve, the chances are greatly in favor of 
the Italians running out the blacks, in the 
course of time. 

PREPARED PAPER FOR THE BASE OF COMB FOUN- 
DATION. 

As there is a lullin business just at the present 
moment (although I am liable at any moment to be 
called on to show dress goods, weigh out groceries, 
fita pair of stoga boots toa customer, or wait on 
the post-office), I thought I would drop you afew 
lines in regard to your observations on paper sepa- 
rators, and paper as base for comb foundation. The 
bees cluster in boxes more readily, we think, with 
paper than tin separators; and our experience is, 
they do not attach wax to the paper as much as to 
tin. Our prepared paper does. not absorb any of the 
wax as does a wood base; and, as the paper forms 
the base, almost all of the wax is placed in sides or 
contour of cells, thus saving the bees much labor. 
It will not sag nor crack while extracting; and if I 
succeed in making it a success, I think it will be the 
“boss’’ for shipment. 

Bees are very quiet, with fair prospect of a long 
winter. J. E. MOORE. 

Byron, N. Y., Dec. 13, 1880. 


Be not weary in well doing, friend M. 
The trouble is not with paper and wood for 
fdn., that they absorb the wax, but that the 
bees are obliged to pile up wax on them, as 
it were, to get the proper shape for the base 
of the cell. This same objection holds good 
for any material that leaves a flat base to the 
cell. If you will weigh a piece of finished 
comb with a paper or wood base, and com- 
pare it with the natural-wax base, you will 
see the amount of wax that is wasted; or 
take such acomb and scrape the cells off, 
and then you will find the ridges of wax that 
have been saved by a convex and concave 
wax base. Wood and a ag! bases are a suc- 
cess,without doubt, only in this one particu- 
lar: they are awfully expensive, when we 
consider the wax that is used by the bees in 
making them. 





I write you in regard to Alsike clover. Is it a 
clover that will stand pasturing with cattle and 
sheep, and is it as good as our common red clover? 
I want to seed 60 acres in the spring with clover for 


e. 
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pasturing purposes. I have had considerable ex- | on. Icutthe tree, and got them back home the 


perience withthe common; can’t say it is very good, 
especially if it is too dry. LEE WARNER. 

Allison, Ill., Dec. 8, 1880. 

Here is an answer to the above by *‘Neigh- 
bor H.” :— 

If your land is a rich, black, damp, or sandy soil, I 
know of nothing that will produce more pasture 
than Alsike clover. I think it would thrive on the 
prairies of the west (will someonereport?) I would 
not recommend it foradry clay soil, though it is 
said to grow luxuriantly on the Green Mountains of 
Vermont. If you are seeding for pasture alone, I 
would mix the common white clover, about one- 
sixth part white, with the Alsike, and you will have 
bee pasture, or any other kind that will suit. 








BEES THAT WON'T ACCEPT A QUERN. 
During the past summer I endeavored to intro- 
duce a queen to a hybrid colony of bees. I followed 





instructions in A BC; released her every 48 hours | 
for 22 days, before the bees would permit her free- | 


dom. She commenced !aying in a few days. In 6 
days thereafter, the bees commenced building 
queen-cells; as soon as they were capped over, I de- 
stroyed them. In a short time they repeated the 
operation; I again destroyed the cells, but they 
were determined to outwit me, and so I repeated 
these operations. Ithen let them have their way. 
In due time the cells were capped, and within 4 days 
after capping the cells they killed the queen. The 
queen was a nice one, and a good layer. Do bees 
act in this way often? If so, how can we tell when 
we have a queen introduced? Wa. PARMALEE? 

Bean Blossom, Ind., Dec. 8, 1880. 

This was one of the kind of stocks I men- 
tion in our directions, that won’t accept a 
queen at all. I have estimated that we find 
such a colony about one time in a hundred. 
You did the very best you could, I believe, 
unless it was to have kept on destroying the 
cells until your queen had some bees of her 
own hatched, and then she would have been 
safe. When we meeta colony of bees like 
this, all attempts to introduce a queen by let- 
ting the bees liberate them themselves, would 
be throwing queens away; and this is why I 
“an not think it well to advise any style of 
‘age embracing such a plan. 





ADAMS’ HORSE-POWER; HOME-MADE ONES, ETC. 

Isee a good deal about the Adams horse-power 
(see p. 393, Dec. No., 1878, and Jan. and Feb. Nos., 
1880), that it won’t work. I made me one last Janu- 
ary, and I have used it ever since. I am not much 
of a carpenter, but I builtthat myself. I run alathe 
with it; the wheel is 14 ft. in diameter, which is 
rather small, but does well, as I have proved by run- 
ning it nearly every day since starting, and I make 
saw-arbors cheaper than the most of your readers. 
I make mine of wood, by screwing a piece of wood to 
the arbor of the lathe, and put a saw on that, not 
using the tail of the lathe at all. I don’t get much 
room from the lathe head, but make my hives on it 
very well. H. 1. B. 

Palenville, Greene Cc., N. Y., Dec. 14, 1880. 

FEEDING NEW SWARMS, ETC. 

My bees, 3 hives in number, I commenced dividing 
the 15th of May. I divided till I got four, and then 
they began to swarm; the third swarm went to the 
woods, Isuppose because they had nothing to store 











next day. I fed them for eight days on melted 
sugar, and the eighth day they had their hive full. 

I commenced on 3 swarms the 10th of May, and 
now I have 11 swarms with the 3 old ones, and 2 in 
the woods, makingin all 13swarms. The last swarm 
I saved came out Aug. 23. 

I did not aim toget any surplus honey this year, as 
I was after bees. GILBERT SUMME. 

Bringhurst, Carroll Co., Ind., Dec. 11, 1880. 


It seems to me, friend S., I should hardly 


advise feeding new swarms, because the 
bees seldom swarm unless they are getting 
honey from the fields pretty freely; but as 
you succeeded well by feeding, it may be all 
right. My experience has been, that feeding 
bees when honey is to be had, just makes 
them stay at home, and they very often fail 
to get as much out of a feeder as their com- 
rades who are not thus fussed with get from 
the fields a mile or so away. 
MILLERS ON THE SPIDER PLANTS, ETC. 

Iam a subscriber to GLEANINGS, and also have 
your A BC book. I have gained a great deal of 
knowledge from them. I had been keeping bees for 
fifteen years in the old box hives, but never got as 
much honey from 6 hives as I have from one colony 
in the Langstroth, with Italians, or, rather, hybrids. 
I purchased a dollar queen last season, and am Ital- 
ianizing. I took 90 lbs. from one colony and 60 from 
another this last season, though I think the past 
season has been a poor one. I prize the Spider plant 
very higbly. Icould see the drops of honey on it 
early in the morning, though I had to fight the mil- 
ler and the taripin bug every night. There are 
thousands of them. I burn them with a torch of 
pine, at dark. J. D. COOPER. 

Travellers’ Rest, Grecnville Co., 8. C., Nov. 29, 1880. 

I too, friend C., have noticed the great 
moths on the Spider plants in the night; 
and as I saw them, by the light of the lamp, 
fill their great bodies with the sparkling nec- 
tar, while they buzzed about in such num- 
bers as to make it seem probable that not a 
sip could be left for the bees by morning, I 
too, thought of trying some plan to destroy 
them; but the only plan I could think of 
was to raise a field lean enough so that bees 
and millers both could have a plenty. Per- 
haps your plan is cheapest, however; but 
somehow I rather dislike to lure the poor 
fellows with such a tempting floral feast, 
and then burn them to death. 





A “*PARODY”’ ON WINTER—AND BLACK QUEENS. 

The flowery months of summer have come and 
gone, and all nature is bound up in the iron grasp 
of winter, and the hum of the honey-bee is silent in 
the retirement of their waxen home, and the jingle 
of the merry sleigh-bell is the order of the day. I 
think it would be a good time to “pop the question,”’ 
Where did my black queen come from? On the 
28th day of May last, I had a very fine hive of Italian 
bees; and, to keep them from running away in 
swarming, I divided them, putting the new swarm 
in a hive with comb where a black swarm had died 
about six weeks before. Three days after they had 
been put into their hive I opened ‘them up, and 
found them all right and filling up with eggs. I 
thought I was getting on lovely; but, to my sur- 
prise, when the young bees came out they were all 
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black; and in the meantime I had raised two queens 
from it which also proved to be black. Could it be 
possible that a queen would live that length of time 
alone among empty combs? There was 
swarm atthetime. I didnot see the queen when 
they were divided. There was no change in the old 


hive till September, when I found a dead queen ly- | 


ing in front of it. Shortiy after, I had bees of a dif- | 
ferent color. My bees came out very well this 
spring, considering the condition they were inthe 
fall previous. Most of them are very light. Six of | 
them died from starvation, leaving 25 alive. About 
one-third of them did not swarm this summer. I 
have 43 this fall, mostly in very good condition. 
One-half of them will average 80 Ibs. each, and I have 
taken 300 Ibs. of box honey. I keep them ina a cellar, 
ranging from 25 to 50 degrees. 
FRANCIS GRAHAM. 

Delhi, Delaware Co., N. Y., Dee. 15, 1880. 

Why, friend G.,T am re uly ashamed of 
you. Your “parody” on winter was very 
fair if you “hadn’t went and gone” and up- 


set it all in such an out-of-place way, and | 


right before all this august company too. 
Just take a look at us,—sober, staid, and 
respectable as we are. No wonder 
turned it off, and wanted to know where 
your black queen came from. So far as I 
can see, the black queen must have come 
from some other hive, and got in there by 
accident. Did not asmall swarm of blacks 
unite with them, shortly after your division? 
_ would seem such must have been the 


-ase, if you found freshly laid eggs within | 


three days. The change in September I 
should explain by saying the queen was su- 
verseded, and her daughter had met an Ital- 
lan drone, and thus produced Italians. An- 
other explanation would be, that they had 
two queens in the hive all this time; but 
that is quite improbable. A queen would 
live inahive alone without bees, scarcely 
24 hours. 


NOT “‘BLASTED HOPES’’ AFTFR ALL. 

We expected to go into Blasted Hopes this year, 
but we had quite a **‘boom” during the fall months, 
We took off all the surplus the latter partof July, 
which amounted to but little. Upon examining 
them again, about three or four weeks ago, we found 
the hives to contain from 25to 65 lbs. of very nice 
honey, and hence we feel encouraged to persevere. 
Where the honey came from is a mystery to me. 
There was no buckwheat within two miles of us, and, 
besides, the honey is much lighter colored and better 
flavored than that obtained from buckwheat. 

M, C. STEVENS. 


LaFayette, Ind , Noy. 20, 1880. 





PLANER SAWS. 
The planer saw I got of you last week cut very 
nicely, but is entirely too slow. I gotit for cutting 
off sections so they would do without planing. Ido 
not like to buy a thing and then return it unless the 
person I bought of is perfectly willing to take back 
again; if you are, please tell me what you will al- 
low me for it in trade; Ido not want you to take it 
back at the price I paid you for it, but am willing to 
lose something for your trouble. T. FOOTER. 
Cumberland, Md., Dec. 13, 1880. 
The above seems to be the general verdict, 
that they cut too slowly, and we haye taken 


no new | 


you | 


| back nearly every one we have sold. They 
are also quite dificult to file, compared with 
| the common saws; but in spite of these two 
objections, there are many places where a 
planer can not be used, where a planer saw 
comes in beautifully, and on this account 
Mr. Gray says he would not think of run- 
| ning a bee-hive factory without at least one 
‘on hand. In regard to taking goods back: 
'Iam always glad to take back any staple 
goods that are in good order, you paying all 
| expenses both ways, where it will be an ac- 
|} commodation. Goods made expressly to 
| your order would be of no use to us. I make 
| no charge for trouble. 
| 


A GOOD SUGGESTION ON INTRODUCING QUEENS, ETC. 
My bees did very well as to honey this year, al- 
though I had but one swarm from 13 stocks, and lost 
the parent hive. It become queenless after the 
swarm left it, and, being in a box hive, I did not find 
| it out until it was too late to save it by transferring. 
I made 3 stocks by dividing; have now 15—12 in Sim- 
plicity hives, 3 in box hives; were all blacks until 
August. I got3 untested queens of W. P. Hender- 
son, of which | lost one in introducing, saved the 
other two, then sent for three more and safely in- 
troduced all of them. ‘They are all the Italians that 
are near here. [have never showed them to any 
one that had ever seen any before. The plan I suc- 
| ceeded with the best in introducing, was to feed well 
while the queen was in the cage; then when I went 
to release her I poured about a gill of strained honey 
along on the tops of the frames, and when every bee 
in the hive got bis ‘‘bill’’ into it, I let the queen out, 
and she ran down on the combs, and I suppose she 
went all through the hive before she was noticed, as 
I could not find the bees paying any more attention 
to her than if she had been “ native to the manor 
born.”” My idea of it is,that by running through 
the hive she gets the scent of all the rest, and is ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. J. L. Buaa. 
Fredonia, Ky., Dec. 16, 1880. 





Reports Encouraging. 








»OOKS arrived this morning. Thanks for 
y 
cs )) promptness. We began season with 19 colo- 
onies; took 847'3 Ibs. comb, 530 lbs. honey, 
11°; lbs. wax, increased to 47, which are well packed, 
warm and comfortable at present. 
Mrs. E. M. PARSONS. 
Terry Station, Bay Co., Mich., Dec. 20, 1880. 


GOOD REPORT FROM RED CLOVER. 

As 1880 is coming to a close, I will hand in my re- 
port. The season opened about ten days earlier 
than last season. The yield from fruit-bloom was 
the best that we have had for a long time. When 
the locust was in bloom, bees commenced swarming; 
we had several swarms during locust-bloom. Our 
hopes were then high, but they were soon to be 
blasted; for white clover was an entire failure in 
honey, and almost in bloom. Basswood furnished 
honey enough to start brood-rearing. The 20th of 
July I had a report ready for Blasted Hopes. Hark! 
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what does that hum of joy mean? why, honey from | 


somewhere, and I must find out from whence it 
comes * * * * from red clover! and how they 
do work! August 10th, still at work, and one hive 
has sent out a rousing swarm. I gave them 4 combs, 
containing brood in all stages; 4 frames filled with 
fdn., and 2 empty frames, and also 48 one-pound 
boxes. August 20th, still hard at work on iron-weed, 
boneset, goldenrod, and buckwheat. September 
10th, Jack Frost settled the business on short notice. 
Result: 12 hives last spring, 22 at present, with 
abundant supplies for winter, with about 300 Ibs, 
surplus. My August swarm filled ten American 
frames and 20 one-pound sections. November 19th, 
bees all in good winter trim, I think. This morning 
the thermometer indicated 10° below zero. I peeped 
into a hive, and found the outside of a cluster mov- 
ing about, and concluded I have them in very good 
shape. I will tell you next spring how I succeeded 
in wintering them, and how many section boxes I 
want. S. H. LANE. 
Whitestown, Boone Co., Ind., Nov. 19, 1880. 





A SCALE THAT WILL TAKE A COMMON 
HIVE, AND REGISTER THE 
AILY YIELD. 
I 


TOLD you last month that IT had under 
way ascale that I thought would meet 
all requirements. It was made by our 

great scale man, Chatillon, and will weigh 

from ¢ 1b. up to 128 lbs. Oneof them is now 
in the office, and, by setting it on the floor, 
we can weigh the girls (the most of them) as 
fast as they can step onand step off from the 
platform. Of course, it will weigh boys too, 
providing they do not weigh over 128 lbs. In 





SCALE 


off the tare, much the same as the Family 
Favorite scales, and a small screw just un- 
derneath this quickly adjusts the scales, if it 
ever gets outof adjustment. These scales 


‘are very nicely made, and I do not know but 


as er 


eS 


FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


fact, it will exactly weigh me with coat and | 


hat off, as | work at the type-writer. Where 


a great many things are to be weighed, such | 


as hives of bees, or boxes of honey, etc., it 
will weigh them as fast as we can readily set 
the weights down with a book and pencil. 
Above, we give a cut of the same. 

The scale has a marble platform that can 
be used, when not wanted in the apiary, to 
set ahive on. This marble slab is neat and 
convenient; for if you let a little honey drip 
on it, it can be quickly cleaned with a damp 
cloth; also in weighing any kinds of food or 
vegetables, you will not need to get a paper 


| 


to lay on first, to keep the edibles from being | 


soiled. 


they are just as reliable as a beam scale, al- 
though there was a prejudice against them 
before the recent great improvements were 
made. The screw mentioned will take off 
tare to the amount of 25 lbs., and the makers 
say they canmake them to take off still more, 
if desired; so you see we can set the dial to 
show just the weight of the bees and honey 
if need be. 

By a little figuring, you can get'the weight 
of an article weighing 150 lbs., for the 25 Ibs. 
tare will make a little overthat amount; but 
of course the pointer will not point it out as 
readily as it does any thing less than 128 Ibs. 
The scale can not be injured by an over- 
strain, because the platform strikes the cast- 
ings after it has been loaded down to the 150 
Ibs. or thereabouts I have mentioned. The 
smallest divisions on the dial are + 1bs.; but 
with practice we can get at even 2 0z. pretty 
accurately, so it will answer for all practical 
purposes for weighing honey. Asthe whole 
machine is only 33 lbs. in weight, it can be 
readily lifted by its convenient handles from 
floor to counter, and vice versa, as occasion 
may require. 

There is a dial and pointer on each side, so 
if you are in any part of the apiary, or even 
off quite a distanee, you can tell ata glance 
what the bees are doing. Now,as these 
scales cost me $11.50 at the factory, 1 can 
not well sell them, after paying freights, for 
less than $14.00, and I believe the usual price 
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is $15.00. This sum is quite an item, I know, 
especially for those of us who are in the 
Blasted Hopes department: and if they 
were to be used for no other purpose than to 
set a hive of bees on in the summer time, I 
should hardly feel like recommending them; 
but, my friends, I do not believe there is one 
of you but would save a great part of the 
price of this scale, if you made it a point to 
measure and weigh every bit of merchandise 
you purchase during the year, and insist on 
having full weight and measure every time. 
I want you todo the same with me, and I 
expect to do the same with you. Let us 
check each other, and have every thing right 


A screw at the left of the dial takes ! every time. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


IE started bee-keeping only last spring, with 
WY one colony, and now we have three, and 
- had about 100 lbs. of extracted honey. We 
feel very much encouraged with our bee-keeping, 
hoping we shall be able to winter our bees all right. 
Mrs. R. BANGHAM. 
Windsor, Ont., Can., Dec. 9, 1880. 


NOT BLASTED HOPES (?) 

Guess you wonder where I have beenall this time. 
Well, we are a large family, and we all do like sweet 
very much; and so, instead of selling any to get 
money to buy an extractor, or even keeping any 
honey on hand to feed in a scarce time, we “‘just ate 
all we had.”’ I would here remark, that in three 
months I increased 9 to 19 good swarms; but I had 
no smoker, and no money to buy; the bees were 
mostly hybrid, and stung me rather badly. I want- 
ed to earn some money, and saw no way of doing it 
with the bees. Having no extractor, no surplus 
boxes, no money, and being a poor carpenter, I just 
opened a private school, and now have the public 
school of this place. My experiment was not “blast- 
ed hopes,” by any means, because I knew if we sold 
nothing we would have no income. The poor bees 
have all perished but 2 colonies; one of them had 
my pet queen, but she’s gone. She was no imported 
one, but I thought as much of her, I think, as if she 
had been. Please excuse my haste; but, being 
“school marm,” I have to be careful how I spend 
time in writing letters. CLARA SLAUGH. 

Daytona, Volusia Co., Fla., Dec. 20, 1880. 

I think it was a “‘tip top” idea, your turn- 
ing ‘‘school marm,”’ friend Clara; but I do 
not quite see my way clear to approve of 
your course of letting the bees starve. Even 


if it was “fun for you,” (and it wasn’t fun | 


either, was it?) it was death to them. You 
won’t do so any more, will you, even if I do 
stop and not scold another word? 


— Blasted Lopes, 





J RIEND NOVICE:—Should you run short of sub- 

ith jects for Blasted Hopes, I can furnish you with 
a big batch from this locality, right from the 

State of Wisconsin, from which State you have pub- 
lished some of the most flattering reports of honey 
yield for the season; for instance, the report of 
Frank McNay, in Noy. GLEANINGS, who reports 
4700 lbs. of surplus honey from 44 colonies—an aver- 
age of 106 lbs. and over, per colony. Then there are 
the reports of neighbor H. V. Train and C. H. G., of 
Mansen, Juneau Co., and Tibbets, of Downsville. 
These are all“ wallopers.”’ In the Oct. No. we have 
the report of our friend Morgan, “the A BC child 
that grew so fast,’’ from Arcadia, who reports that 
there was one continuous flow of honey from May 
until the time he wrote, Sept. 3d, and still it con- 
tinued to flow. It flowed so fast that the bees built 
combs on the outside of their hives, and stored 
honey under projections of hives in large quantities. 
“A swarm hived July 15th, and weighed July 3lst, 








showed a gain of 79 Ibs.””, Hurrah for Wisconsin! 
This is the land that floweth with—with—that flow- 
eth with honey. Well, hold on. I guess I have got 
off the track. I started out to furnish you subjects 
for Blasted Hopes; but the above don't look much 
as though their hopes were blasted. I hate to do it: 
it is very humiliating; but then, [ will, and here it 
goes: Inthe township of Fayette, LaFayette Co., 
State of Wisconsin, there are about 30 persons who 
keep bees. They have allthe way from one colony 
to 75. There were, last spring, about 350 stands of 
bees in the township, mostly blacks, and kept most- 
ly in the old box hives. Some are beginning to use 
the frame hives, and are Italianizing their bees. 
From these 350 colonies, I think I can safely say that 
there has not been 700 Ibs. of surplus honey taken 
this season; that is an average of only 2 Ibs. to the 
hive. There has been but very little increase. I 
predict that there will not be more than two-thirds 
as many bees in this vicinity next spring as there 
was last. The past has been the poorest season for 
honey for many years; there was but very little 
white clover, which is the main dependence for 
honey here. Notwithstanding this drawback, some 
of our bee-keepers feel quite hopeful, trusting that 
their luck will change, while others feel like giving 
up the business in disgust. 

Now, in conclusion, I wish to say that my hopes 
are not blasted. I do not keep bees alone for profit, 
but foramusement. I like to handle and fuss with 
the little pets; and yet I should like to have them 
pay expenses and furnish what honey we want for 
our own use. Lastspring I had 20stands; increased 
to 35; bought two queens of you with 2 lbs. of bees, 
from which I built up 2 very good stucks. My bees 
are allin the cellar. Ihave 8 Italians, 29 blacks. I 
got about 40 lbs. of honey in 1-lb. sections from one 
hive, and not more than 40 or 50 Ibs. from all the 
others together. The most of my bees are in Sim- 
plicity hives. Dr. C. ABRAHAM. 

Fayette, Wis., Dec. 11, 1830. 

FEEDING CUMB HONEY. 

I belicve GLEANINGS to be a safe investment. My 
bees have done no good this year. I am feeding 
them nice comb honey at l5c. per lb. 

GEORGE G. WADDELL. 

Troy, Donipban Co., Kan., Dec. 15, 1880. 

I would not do it, friend W. Iam fully 
satisfied that a like weight of granulated 
sugar syrup will keep the bees longer than 
honey, and, as a general thing, will prove 
healthier besides; 1 1b. of sugar will make 
12-5 Ibs. of syrup as thick as honey; and 
as the sugar is now but llc per lb., the more 
wholesome syrup will cost but little more 
than half of what the honey will sell for in 
the market. 





My bees nearly all died last winter. I lost 70, out 
of 85 stands. The season was a very bad one for bees; 
a great scarcity of honey, and my health was bad all 
summer and winter, consequently, bees were not 
cared for, and through neglect they died. I have 15 
stands left. D. NEWELL. 

Phillipstown, Ills., Nov. 29, 1880. 


The old saying, ‘In trouble to be troubled 
is to have your trouble doubled,” seems to 
be literally true in your case, friend N. It 
seems to be a uniform report from the 
friends, that where their bees have not had 
the proper care, from any cause whatever, 
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they have died as by a pestilence. This 
holds true of all domestic animals, however, 
and shows that, to make them available, 
they must have our best attention. 


dl j 
otés an Uerles. 
9 

HAVE worked with bees over 20 years, and used 
cf the chaff hive the last three years with good 
= satisfaction. Have put up 148 stocks for win- 
tering, the present winter. They all appear to be in 
good condition. I got avery short crop of honey 
the past season. J. M. FRANCE. 








I almost forgot to say, I can smoke the eyes out of 
a regiment of rebels with your smoker ina half- 
minute. Wu. 8S. ROBERTSON. 

Lostant, La Salle Co., Ill., Dee. 14, 1880. 


AMBER SUGAR-CANE. 

Our cane manufacturer said he made the best mo- 
lasses out of my “Amber” cane he had seen since he 
commenced, 16 years ago. N. J. ISRAEL. 

Bealisville, Monroe Co., O., Oct. 28, 1880. 


Don’t put me in Blasted Hopes any more. I don’t 
think I have lost any thing yet; for, if I should sell 
out, I could get about $30.00 more than the entire 
business cost me. LEE WARNER. 

Allison, Ill., Dec. 8, 1580. 


AMBER SUGAR-CANE SEED. 

From one pound of the seed which I purchased 
from you last spring, I obtained 62 gallons of most 
excellent syrup. FLETCHER E. AWREY. 

Cottam, Ont., Can , Dec. 6, 1880. 


HONEY FROM PEACH-BLOSSOMS. 

My bees made from 10 to 20 lbs. of honey to the 
stand, from the peach-bloom this spring, besides 
what they have gathered from other sources. 

S. A. STREET. 

Rocky Comfort, McDonald Co., Mo., May 13, 1880. 





HONEY FROM COTTONWOOD-TREES. 

Please let me know if bees work on cottonwood 
trees. If you do not know, please inquire through 
GLBANINGS, and oblige. C. W. KENNARD. 

Carey, Wyandotte Co., O., Nov. 24, 1880. 

{l can not answer. Can some one else?] 





I have 27 swarms now in pretty good condition. I 
got two swarms of bees this fall for nothing. The 
party was going to brimstone them, so I took my 
smoker and gave them a good smoking; took them 
out of his hives, and took them home in empty 
hives and put them withtwoof my weakest swarms. 

G. H. SHEEVES. 

Clarksburg, Grey Co., Ont., Can., Nov. 17, 1880. 


DOUBLING UP IN THE SPRING. 

The season has been the poorest for honey ever 
known here. Aslam a farmer, and do not wish 
to keep a large stock of bees, how willit do to double 
up my stocks in the spring, even if they are pretty 
good? Some bees are dying already; some have fed 
a good deal and some are feeding now. 

Montague, Mich., Dec. 4, 1880. E. Z. GREEN. 

{I think, friend G., it will do first rate for farmers, 
or anybody else, to double up their stocks in spring, 
or at any other time, until all are strong and ready 
for business. Especially is this the case where one 














does not care for increase, and seasons are as poor 
as they have been in most localities for the past two 
years. Strong colonies will usually make a surplus, 
even during poor seasons. ] 


A STORY WITH “*TWO MORALS” TO IT. 

The particulars of our deal has been the follow- 
ing: I sent two dollars by mail—one to pay for 
GLEANINGS, and the other for ABC. After waiting 
some time, I dropped you a line, stating the fact. 
You had not received the money, but you sent the A 
BC book, paper cover, and offered to stand half the 
loss. I answered, saying I would stand my own loss. 
The money came back to me after going to Wash- 
ington. Isentit again. Upon receipt of same, you 
sent me another A BC book, cloth cover, with letter 
stating that I might send back one of the books; but 
I concluded that, as I was dealing with a friend and 
an honest man, I would give the paper-cover book 
to a very poor man, as honest as he is poor, and a 
bee-keeper. He once hada fair property, but the 
patent-right men have used him up. 

W. C. NEWTON. 

Fulton, Oswego Co., N. Y., Nov. 29, 1880. 

[You did right, friend N.; and may God bless you 
for your kindness to your neighbor, and your kind 
words to us. Once more, boys, beware of patent 
rights.] 

LETTING THE BEES STARVE. 

My bees are dying rapidly this fall. I have lost 9 
stands already; might have saved them if I had been 
able to buy the sugar to feed. But such isa poor 
man’s misfortune. E. L. KREGLOE. 

Lexington, Va., Nov. 30, 1880. 

{Lam very sorry for your misfortune, friend K.; 
but are you sure you have done the very best you 
could in the matter? Could you not have solda part 
of them at some price, and obtained money to buy 
feed enough for the other part? Of course, Ido not 
know that you could have done better; but after in- 
vestigating some cases of a like nature in our own 
vicinity, I have almost always found some way by 
which the sugar could have been provided. Do you 
use neither cigars nor tobacco? do you never re- 
main idle a day when you could earn 50c.? Are you - 
sure you do not invest in a single thing that you 
could not have done without better than to let your 
bees starve? Please excuse me, if this sounds med- 
dlesome; but such questions have started more than 
one brother on a better path, and they may help 
more than one whose eyes meet these pages. ] 


QUARTER-BLOOD ITALIANS. 

I notice on p. 216, May No., where one of your con- 
tributors speaks of quarter-blood queens. Now, I 
had got it into my mind that there was no such 
thing as a quarter-blood queen. Dr. Harrison, a 
bee-man living about five miles from me, said to me 
atone time, while talking, that, even if an Italian 
queen were mated with a black drone, the drones of 
that queen would be pure, and vice versa. Now, do 
queens lay drone eggs without being mated? If so, 
will such eggs hatch? If they will, then the drones 
from such eggs must be pure, and, consequently, 
there would be no such a thing as a quarter-blood 
queen. THOs. R. TURNHAM. 

Rockport, Spencer Co., Ind., May 17, 1880. 

[You have got the matter a little mixed, friend T. 
A hybrid queen, such as you mention, will produce 
pure drones, but not pure workers nor queens. The 
queens would be half blood, of course; and if they 
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mated again with black drones, we should have hy- 
brid drones and quarter-blood Italians, as the pro- 
geny of such a queen. Such a hybrid queen does no 
harm in an apiary unless she is allowed to raise 
queens, as in natural swarming. Then we may 
bave any admixture.] 
FILLING COMBS WITH SYRUP FOR FEEDING. 
Do you know of any plan of filling empty combs 
with honey, so that they can be used as feeders? 
E. L. WOODSIDE. 





Baltimore, Md., Nov. 30, 1880. 


[Yes, sir; pour the syrup so as to fall a foot or | 


more, from a sprinkler, and you can fill a comb 
completely. The plan is old, and has been mostly 
dropped, because of the trouble and daubing it 
usually entails, and the danger of inciting robbing.] 











A CHEAPER MANDREL FOR FOOT- 
POWER SAWS. 





some time back, if we could not fur- 
nish a cheaper mandrel for those who 
wished to use home-made foot-power saws 


A GREAT many have been asking, for 


ee 





like the one (or similar) described by friend | 


Hutchinson on page 385, Vol. VI., and by 
friend Carpenter, page 168, May No. for 
1879. It is true, our friend G. A. f.,on page 
366, Vol. VIII., did give a very ingenious 
plan by which a wooden mandrel might be 
made; but not all have skill to make even 
this. Some of the friends wished us to make 
them: but if one were going into the busi- 
ness of making mandrels, it would be better 
to make a durable steel one. 

Well, just in the nick of time, as it were, 
our friend below comes up, bringing a very 
pretty mandrel, or, at least, sending us a 
sample by express, which amounts to the 
same thing. We at once ordered a couple of 
dozen, and are looking for them daily. Here 
is what he says of it, with a picture made 
from it by our engraver. 





DE WORTH SAW-MANDREL,/ 


I shipped sample saw-mandrel to-day by express, 
as postage costs nearly as much. The mandrel is 
subject to your alterations, if there is any. Your 
price list says, 10 inches long; but as I dispense with 
the journals, I make them only 7 in. long, and there 
is no need of their being over 6 inches long; but I 
can make you mandrels the same as sample for 
$2.00; but | would want an order for more than a 
dozen or so, as I would have to buy several tools 
that [could not get along without. Now, then, if 
you will give me a chance, I will get to work. Iam 
trying to build myself up with bees, and I don’t 
spare any time in doing so. I have 17 hives, and 
will get 10 more this week. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USING FOOT - POWER SAW - MAN- 
DREL. 

See that both boxes are level, and then tighten set- 
screw only until there is no shake in the mandrel. 
Apply a little oil, and you will find it will work fine- 





ly. Please notify me when you try it; and if it 
comes in good order. Wa. DeEWorTRH. 
Bordentown, N. J., Nov. 8, 18380. 


Td see how the mandrel would work, when 
sent out to our A BC class, | used it to fill 
the first order we got for one of the wooden 
ones spoken of. Ilere is the result:— 

I received the goods several days ago. When I 
got the bill [ was much surprised to find myself 
charged $2.60 for a wooden mandrel (which I or- 
dered), but when goods came I was as much sur- 
prised to find a better one than I expected. Thanks 
for you discretion in sending it. I put up a saw yes- 
terday, and it ‘‘works like a top.”’ 

Greenville, Ga , Dec. 13, 188). F. M. LEDBETTER. 

You see, I have given our friend who 
made the mandrel, a free advertisement ; 
and I am willing to give you all one when I 
find any thing that I think will prove a pub- 
lic boon. Is not this right? If I discourage 
patents, I certainly ought to do something 
else to encourage invention. Now, here is 
another point. I am going to make a pub- 
lic testof your good nature,—or call it, if you 
choose, liberality. I told ‘“tright out,’ just 
what these mandrels are going to cost me, 
and what I am going to sell them for. Itis 
generally accepted, in all kinds of business, 
that it won't do to let customers know what 
goods cost. Why won't it do? Well, be- 
cause we are all so prone to selfishness, I 
suppose. Now for the test: if you know 
those mandrels cost me only $2.00 each in 
two-dozen lots, are you willing to pay me 
$2.75 for them? I am pretty sure a great 
many of you will say 50c profit would be a 
plenty. Well, | wrote the same thing to 
friend De Worth, but he thought it hardly 
enough, and suggested, if I am correct. that 
we should retail them for $3.00. I split the 
difference, and called it, in my editorial no- 
tice last month, $2.75. As areason for ma- 
king the profit 75¢ instead of 50, 1 would 
suggest, that the freight is to be paid on 
them from friend D. to myself; that [ have 
to invest cash to the amount of $48.00 each 
time I order, to lie still, perhaps, several 
months, besides the probability that some- 
thing later may at any time supersede any 
such goods, and necessitate selling them at 
cost, or not atall. If I tell you what all my 
goods cost, and what I sell them for, are you 
sure you will not feel less friendly toward 
me than you do now, and that I shall never 
look confused and embarrassed when I own 
up that I charge you $2.75 for an article that 
costs me only $2.00 or perhaps a little more. 
When the matter comes right out before you 
all, | confess I rather wish it was put at only 
$2.50; but friend D. does not wish me to sell 
them so low, and I do not feel right to de- 
cide the matter without his permission. Do 
you not catch a glimpse of what a millenni- 
um we should have in business matters if 
there were no longer any necessity for hav- 
ing any thing to be concealed ? 

We suggested only one change in the man- 
drel sent us, and that was, that the collar 
that holds the saws be made so as to be one 
piece with the pulley, except a small divid- 
ing groove. If wanted by mail, the price 
will be 58 cents more; the price to be $2.75, 
unless friend D. consents to have it $2.50. 
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He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious 
seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bring- 
ing his sheaves with him.—PsALM 126:6. 


a UNDAY-SCHOOL was over; I had fin- 
RY ished my dinner, and was on my way 
2 down to visit my mother, as usual, dur- 
ing the three hours that intervene before the 
young people’s prayer-meeting. I had gone 
about half a mile, and was reflecting that my 
life seemed rather unfruitful in the work of 
saving souls for the past few weeks. Was it 
possibie that, amid the cares of business, I 
was losing that happy enthusiasm that I had 
especially enjoyed Sabbath afternoons, and 
that my life was settling down to a kind of 
letting the world go on as it pleased, so that 
it did not interfere with my plans and pur- 
yoses? How many a Christian worker has 
1ad similar thoughts! The Abbeyville school 
was stopped; it seemed no fault of mine, 
but still was it not possible I could have 
done more to have kept it going? Our class 
at the Infirmary is stopped too, because of 
the inconvenience of finding an hour for ser- 
vices not conflicting with other duties in the 
short winter days. It is true, I have our 
own great Sabbath-school on my hands; but 
they have abundant helps and good teach- 
ers, and some way I do not feel just as happy 
after the school is over as I do after my 
work among those who have not had all 
these advantages, and to whom the gospel 
is, at least in a measure, new. I longed and 
hungered, as it were, for that joyous exube- 
rance of spirits that I feel after explaining 
the way of salvation to some-poor boy in 
jail. Was there any such work within my 
field that God wanted me to do? In that lit- 
tle book called the Still Hour, by Austin 
Phelps, he says that a Christian has a right 
to have this joyous feeling always. I firmly 
believe it is possible for us to have it, if we 
are right in the harness, where God wishes 
us to be. As I walked along I prayed to 
have my way pointed out, and promised to 
follow in it. Almost immediately my mind 
recurred to a young man whom I had met a 
few times, but whom I felt pretty sure was 
not a Christian. Somebody told me he had 
lost his property by some misfortune. I 
knew he was working hard, for I had no- 
ticed him pushing ahead with considerable 
energy in different employments, and the 
last time I met him he had a lemonade and 
candy store next to our counter store at the 
fair. My thoughts ran something like this: 

‘*Go and see this brother this very after- 
noon.”’ 

** But I do not even know where he lives, 
and I am half way down to mother’s now. I 
will go next Sunday.”’ 

‘** Next Sunday you may not feel like it; 
the roads may be bad,and your besetting sin 
is to never do at all the things you do not do 
on the first impulse.’’ 

T began meditating whether or not this 
were not really the voice of God, speaking 
something as he might have talked to Jonah 
when he was told to go to Nineveh. <As I 
pondered, I walked slower. 








** Why, I rather think he lives at or near 
B— ; but that is three or four miles an- 
other way, and I am now a full mile toward 
mother’s; besides, she is watching for me, 
and will feel sadly disappointed if I do not 
send her any word I am not coming. Be- 
sides, it would be almost dark before I could 
get there.”’ The objecting voice almost said, 
too, ** What in the world will he think to see 
you coming away off there on Sunday, with 
no sort of arational errand in the world.” 
But the last observation was very feebly of- 
fered. I had come toa standstill. 

‘* Nine miles is nothing for you, my boy ; 
and if you get tired, you know, from pastex- 
perience, that God will give you strength 
by simply asking for it. You have told 
puolliar batons, that, when you fail to come, 
she must keep in mind that a call has come 
for you to go elsewhere.” 

** Right about, face,” I turned, and I was 
happy already. As I passed thejail, l stopped 
and explained to the one inmate there, who 
was just about turning from a wasted life to 
immortality, that I might be late before I 
had my usual talk with him; and when Lex- 
plained where I felt called to go, he knew 
the man, and with the help of the sheriff, 
toldme where he lived. As I passed out 
through the iron-barred door he said:— 

‘** My best wishes go with you on such an 
errand, Mr. Root.” 

** Do you not mean, friend D., that you 
will pray for me while Iam gone?” 

I can not remember what his reply was; 
but I know, by the look in his face, that it 
was not an unpleasant suggestion. As I 
— over the hills I wes somewhat weary ; 
out God gave the strength as it was needed. 
To be sure, I went on foot; for, some way, 
it does not seem as if I could do good work 
without the exhilaration of walking; and, 
besides, people treat me differently (at least 
it seems so) when I come on foot and alone. 
When on a hill, where I could see the house, 
I spoke to a couple of young men, and after 
I had passed I saw them watching me. Per- 
haps they were curious to know what had 
brought me out of the way so much on such 
aday. <As I crossed the bridge near the 
house, a crowd of temptations assailed me, 
just as they have a hundred times before. 
All joyousness had gone, and I felt for the 
time that my errand, and the whole thing, 
was the biggest piece of ‘‘tom-foolery ” that 
lever went into before. I stopped and gazed 
into the frozen river, and at the same time 
gazed into these feelings in my own heart. I 
wondered where they came from, and why it 
should be so every time. I was not afraid 
now, for I had seen them soon give way be- 
fore, to a different feeling when I pushed 
ahead. I trembled some as I raised the latch 
to the gate: but I prayed more earnestly 
than usual, if possible, that God would show 
me plainley why I was thus called away over 
here, and that his Spirit might go before me 
and make the work sure. After I had got 
into the house, and received a pleasant wel- 
come, the painful feeling vanished, and it 
was no great task to speak. 

‘** My friend, I have taken the liberty to 
come clear over here on foot to talk with 
you, and toinvite you to accept Christ as 
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your savior and your guide. If I have made | 


a mistake, orif { am intruding, I will go | 
away at once, without another word.” 

‘*No mistake at all, Mr. Root; Iam very | 
glad to see you, for I know it is just what I 
and all the rest of us ought to do.” 

In a few minutes the young men I have 
spoken of came in. At tirst, I was so short- 
sighted as to think this might prevent my 
having my talk with him; but almost at 
once something whispered that God‘ was 
guiding it all, and had sent them. Thereup- 
on I told them my errand, and that, inas- 
much as Christ knew no differences, I would 
tender the same invitation to them. 

Pretty soon, still another young man came 
in, and I said the same to him, and finally 
we had almost enough gathered there for a 
little prayer-meeting. After some talk with 
them al. some one suggested we should 
have a Sunday-school started there every 
afternoon, and you may be sure I gladly 
enough accepted the invitation to lead them. 
After singing ‘‘ Sweet Hour of Prayer,” and 
asking God to bless our undertaking, I came 
away. As I got outdoors, | found it was 
dark; but there was no darkness on my 
spirits now. Pretty soon I saw some one 
coming after me. I spoke, and found it was 
one of the young men I had left there. He 
told me his father had recently died, and 
that, while on his death-bed, with his Bible 
near him, he enjoined his boys to lead 
Christian lives. A. few weeks had passed, 
but yet he had taken no steps to unite with 
Christian people. Was it accident that led 
me over in this out-of-the-way place this 





afternoon, or was it the still small voice that 
so often pleads with us, and yet is so often 
disregarded when we can not see exactly the | 
whys and wherefores of it ? | 

Do any of you ask, my friends, what is the | 
good of a Sabbath-school, after all? Well, | 
I will try to tell you a little of what I hope it 
will do. As I pass the saloons of our town, 
I notice that very may of those who enter 
are boys from the country. They live a few 
miles out of town, and have always been in 
the habit of getting a glass of beer when 
they come to town on almost any kind of an 
errand. Once in a while these boys get into 
jail, and then I get acquainted, and have a 
good talk with them. They almost always 
say they have never been to Sunday-school, 
and a good many times it seems as if no one 
has ever invited them to come. Suppose I 
could have these talks with them before 
they get into jail; do you not think it would 
save some expense to our State and county? 
May be it might save an immortal soul. 
Will it not be worth while to try? 

Again, itis a hard thing to reform a man 
grown. If they are reformed, they are very 
apt to get back among their old associates 
unless they are pretty closely watched and 
cared for. If we can take the boys and girls 
hefore they have grown into fixed, bad hab- 
its, they are far more apt tostand. Itmakes 
a terrible wrenching of things, if I may so | 
express it, to take a strong man and bring 
him to Jesus’ feet as a little child. Battles 
have to be fought day by day that might 
have been saved if he had been led into wis- 
dom’s ways when his mind and appetite 





were young and tender. May God have 
mercy on those who have grown up in their 
sins! . 

Some of the friends will have it that I pro- 
pose to teach in the Sabbath-school, and on 


| these pages my views, while I will not 


give them achance to answer and express 
their views. They are right thus far, and 
no further; viz., 1 certainly can not consent 
to have these pages filled with arguments 
and controversy on theology, doctrine, which 
day is Sunday, baptism, or any like matters. 
It is not my business, and I know God has 
not called me into any such tields. If such 
subjects must be discussed, talk them over 
with your pastor, or the best men in your 
churches, and decide for yourselves. My 
work I can illustrate best in the following 
little story :— 

A poor market-woman was once, in order 
to get along and ‘‘keep even with the world,” 
in the habit of using a peck measure that 
held a scant peck. She knew it was wrong : 
but competition was so close she had to do 
it, or, at, least, she told her conscience so, 
and so the best friends she had, together 
with her foes, were treated (or, rather, 
cheated) alike, day after day. Finally she 
decided, one Sabbath, to go to meeting. It 
some way happened that the sermon was on 
honesty, and, although much of the talk was 
beyond her comprehension, she gathered 
enough so that she went and burned up the 
scant peck measure the very tirst thing she 
did when she got home. The next day a 
friend said,— 

** Why, Mary, they teil 
to church.” 

** Yes, I went yesterday. 

‘* Who preached?” 

‘* 7 don’t know.” 

‘* What was the text?” 

**T do not know.” 

** What was the sermon about?” 

**T can not remember that either.”’ 

* Why! can you not remember some story 
or anecdote, or something the minister said 
in his sermon?” 

She declared she could not remember any 
thing. 

“Why!” said her friend, * it certainly 
didn’t do you any good, if you don’t know 
who preached, what he said, nor any thing 
about it.’ 

** But I tell you it did, for I went and 
burned up that small peck measure the first 
thing I did when I got home, and I am _ go- 
ing to give full, honest measure, after this, 
as long as I live.” 

Who sent hom’ .at sermon to her heart? 
and whose voic. was it that she heard? Was 
it not God’s voice? and are not such ser- 
mons just the kind we want? Is there any 
difference of opinion in this matter? Now, 
if I can so write to you that you forget me, 
what I say, and every thing else, except the 
truth that Iam endeavoring to send home 
to your hearts through God’s voice, which IL 
hope sometimes reaches you through these 
pages, I am content. 

Now, to those who are suggesting a differ- 
ent course for these Home Papers, and who 
think I am omitting important subjects, I 
would respectfully suggest that my way 
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seems to be bearing good fruit. I can not 
say that any one of you really burned up a 
bad peck measure literally, because of these 
talks; but great numbers have written me 
that they had started with fresh vigor in 
serving the Lord, and some few have turned 
right about, and are leading new lives. <A 
few days ago a good friend wrote he was not 
a professor of religion, and did not attend 
Sabbath-school; but his letter seemed to 
say he was not very far off from the king- 
dom. I wrote him briefly, and, if 1 am cor- 
rect, then kneeled down and prayed God to 
move his heart, for I felt then vividly what 
a tremendous undertaking it is to get a full- 
grown man to relinquish his stand and sub- 
mit to be led as a little child. I know he 
wields a strong influence in his vicinity, and 
so I was more deeply anxious. Here is a 
postal from him, right under my hand. 


Friend Root:—Between you and my children, Iam 
“boxed.”” As I was on my way to Sunday school 
Sunday morning, I said to my oldest girl, ‘‘The next 
thing after geiting me into your Sunday-school will 
be getting me into your church.” She very coolly 
replied, “If the church can stand you, I think you 
might stand the church!” I said nothing more 
then; but before the close I had to give five dollars 
towards a Christmas tree; and now they want $5.00 
more for a library. What will a library for say 140 
scholars cost with you—-say 2, 3, 4, or 509 volumes in 
neat book case? L. M. SHUMAKER, 

North Danville, Pitts. Co., Va., Dee. 14, 1830. 


May the Lord bless that “oldest girl,’ 
friend S8., and all the rest too, as well as the 
whole school. I felt like shouting glory as I 
read the card; and were it not one of my 
besetting sins to get extravagant, at times, I 
do not know but that I should have done so. 
I do not sell the things you mention, but I 
have desired two of the best publishers I 
know of to do the best they can for you. 
The work that is opening before you may 
take some of the treasure you have laid up 
here on earth; but when you are on your 
dying bed, taking your last leave of these 
kind friends, with all these Sabbath-school 
scholars gathered about you, a crown of 
glory will be a and the companionship 
of angels will be yours, as you cross the 
dark river. ‘* Inasmuch as you have done it 
unto one of the least of these, you have done 
it unto me.” 


Every time I get a letter from the friend 
who next writes, I fall to wondering why I 
could ever have done any thing that should 
merit such kind words as he writes; but at 
the bottom of the letter I always find the 
well-known signature of our friend Parshall ; 
and when I reflect that his life seems, through 
God, to have been the fruit of these Home 
Papers, I feel like shouting glory again. 

Now a word to you, brother Root! How I wait and 
look for the first of the month to hear you talk, and 
how it encourages me, and I feel like grabbing you 
by the hand every time I read Our Homes. My 
brothers have forced on me the office of class-lead- 
er, besides Sunday-school superintendent, and your 
kind words does me worlds of good. May God bless 
and keep you, is my prayer. After-reading the last 
Homes, which I did before breakfast, I opened my 
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Bible, as you spoke of “in the middle,” and read 
the 91st Psalm. Ob what blessed comfort and prom- 
ise’ we find in that psalm! Read it; and I should 
like all the readers of GLEANINGS to read it and ap- 
preciate it as I do. JAMES PARSHALL. 
Skidmore, Nodaway Co., Mo., Nov. 11, 1880. 


In regard to the matter of midnight assas- 
sins: Here are two letters on the subject,— 
one on one side, and another on the other:— 

Is it not a Christians duty to protect his house and 
family? Whosoever stealeth, murdereth. Would 
you stand back and see your wife and children 
bound, and perhaps gagged and abused by the burg- 
lar to complete his spoil, and offer no resistance? I 
should think that takes a coward. Do you think it 
is a Christian’s duty to suffer himself to be robbed 
of his hard toilings, and perhaps bread, and offer no 
resistance? [answer, No! And I will say that I 
think it is a Christian’s duty to protect his wife and 
family, by crippling the midnight prowler, as it is 
a warning to others to lead a holier and better life, 
and pray to the Lord God for their daily bread. 

PRESTON J. KLINE. 

Coopersburg, Lehigh Co., Pa., Dee. 7, 1880. 

Inreading Our Homesin the Dec. No., I was so 
glad to see the letter of June 4th, from J. Sykes 
Wilson, that I have wanted to write you on the sub- 
ject of non-resistance, but circumstances prevented. 
Now, you say, ‘* What is the Christian todo when he 
finds some one with his hand in the pocket of our 
trousers? Answer, any one.” 

Suppose it was our own brother according to the 
flesh, the one we love more than life; would we 
shoot? would we strike? would we not pray, rather, 
that he might not be found out? Would we not say, 
O my brtoher! this not only, but my life, is thine ; 
come and get it if thou has need; but do not come in 
that way? If we are disciples of Jesus, laboring for 
the love of God to bless humanity, we will not care 
who takes the money, so we can do them good. If 
we recognize tnat all there is belongs to God, and he 
causes the rain to descend upon the unjust as well 
as the just, I am well satisfied that,in the case 
above, we should pray to the Lord for instruction, 
and for the conversion of the thief; and remember- 
ing, ‘not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit,”’ 
we should depend entirely upon this Spirit; and if 
the money was taken away, wait to see the object of 
the Lord in permitting such things to happen. It 
might be to try our faith; it might be to bring the 
thief to Christ by the workings of conscience. 
There are many ways of bringing sinners to the 
Lord, and our ignorance should not presume to 
question God’s wisdom; and the example set by 
Jesus, of living to do good and bless humanity in- 
steadof making and keeping money, should be more 
practically considered to-day. The teachings of 
Jesus are practical to those who live to do the will of 
God; but they are impractical to those who seek 
rather the riches of this world. ‘‘Give unto him 
who asketh of thee, and from him who would bor- 
row, turn thou not away.” Who would steal from 
any one who practices that teaching? Noone! Still 
comes the question, What shall a Christian do if 
some one steals his money? I hold,a Christian can 
not own any money; itis all the Lord’s, and all he 
has to do is to ask the Lord what to do with it; and 
does he not promise to instruct us on all occasions? 
Tam afraid that if we are not careful we will be in 
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the position of the priest and elders to whom Jesus 
talked. (See Matt. 21:31.) I used to be an infidel 
and a public advocate of infidelity, and know their 
strong point is, that Christianity is not practical; 
they say, ‘‘You Christians care as much for money 
as we do, and depend as much on the strong arm of 
the law by force to protect it for you.’’ Now,I be- 
lieve Christianity is practical, and wedo not need 
the law; but the government of Christ is sufficient; 
his kingdom has come to those who will recognize 
and look entirely tohim. Who will trust the Lord 
—make Christianity practical, and take away the 
strong weapon of the infidel? 

I want to be a Christian, and with the Savior stand; 
To live ashe has taught—be guided by his hand; 
For grace and love is all there ison earth worth liv- 

ing for, 
Though many blessings are around and many more 


in store. 
I —— gladly give them up, or lay their pleasures 


own, 
Totake the Christian’s cross and wear the Christian’s 


crown; 
To be atone with Jesus, Lord, in the blest abode 
above, 
To — in heavenly harmony—be filled with holy 
ove. 


Praying that the good work you have startedtodo 
may goon to perfection in Christ, I am yours, 

Isaac B. RUMFORD. 

Bakersfield, Kern Co., Cal., Dec. 12, 1880. 

Gently, my friends, both of you, while we 
reason together. You may not be aware 
that this question is now agitating the great- 
est minds of the world,—What shall we do 
with criminals? It is not likely it will be 
settled all at once; and it may not be in our 
day that it shall be decided there is a better 
way than to shoot down for the sake of pre- 
serving life. Great difficulties stand in the 
way of friend R.’s plan, and I will give you 
one of them. Suppose you are a bank clerk, 
and are employed to guard the property of 
your fellow-men ; are you going to tell the 
thief to take it along? A great part of us are 
guarding the property of others. and are in a 
measure responsible. Now, in defense of— 
let us say not shooting—please consider that 
you are in a measure responsible for every 
man that turns assassin. Ina great major- 
ity of cases, you have open saloons in your 
town where boys are trained to be assassins. 
You can close these in a twinkling, if you 
will, only a few of you, join hands. The 
boys of your county are pining in solitude in 
your jails, where they would gladly listen to 
a kind word from any one of you, and yet 
you withhold it, most of you. These boys 
can be raised to a post of honor and useful- 
ness—nay, they may be, by the love of God, 
led from their bad ways, and sometimes, in 
just a few months they may be at work res- 
cuing others. 

Well, now while such is the case, is it not 
a terrible thing to shoot these boys down? 
You may say it is all very well to talk to 
them while in jail, and ask me to try such 
talk while they are in the acts of robbery. { 
Perhaps I am not equal to the task; but I 
think there are those who might do it. Per- 
haps there are many of us who might attain 
toit. Inany event, it is our privilege to 
labor with humanity before they get to these 
lengths. No man becomes a burglar or as- 
sassin at once. He has to be drilled by Sa- 





tan, and pass through many intermediate 


stages. On another page we are told of two 
of our fellow-men who are in the interme- 
diate stages that lead to crime because of 
their bees and grapes. It is a terrible thing 
to take the life of a fellow-man, my friends, 
and I would to God you all thought it a ter- 
rible thing to quarrel with a neighbor. If it 
is necessary that life should be taken, shall 
jt not be only as the last, the very last, resort? 





MR. MERRYBANKS AND HIS NEIGHBOR. 





HOW FRIEND M. BROUGHT THE ‘“‘SUN- 
SHINE.”’ 





Ls ghey going on with my story, I shall 
203 have to go back a little, to show just 
why it was that even the sight of friend 
M.’s good-natured face brought a better feel- 
ing to both father and son. You doubtless 
remember about the swarm that ran away 
last summer. Well, you remember, too, do 
ou not, how the horse got frightened and 
loa his buggy, and he came tumbling into 
the dust? Come to think of it, I believe I 
will give you the picture again, so you will 
recall the whole scene to mind. 








me un aS ~~ 


‘““SWAKMING TIME.” 


Well, friend M. picks himself up, not much 
worse for his sudden stop. Old ‘‘Dobbin,” 
as the distance widens between the general 
commotion and his nag-ship, is not so badly 
seared as he thought, and is easily caught by 
a neighbor hurriyng to the scene of action. 

But the bees—oh where are they? sailing 
away, a mere speck in the blue sky. 

Mr. M.’s neighbor was completely discour- 
aged, and as he turned away, says, discon- 
solately,— 

“There! that’s just the way with bees; 
there goes all honey and profit too, for this 

rear. 
: Not so with friend Merrybanks, however. 
His tumble in the dust had in no way abated 
his zeal, and upon the spur of the moment he 
burst forth with,— 

“They ain’t gone either; we'll follow ’em 
and bring ’em back. If you don’t want to 
go after them, I’ll give you $2.624e for them 
up there on the wing, and get them myself.” 

I confess it was a little singular that friend 
M. should offer just the above-named sum, 
to the splitting of acent; but as our story 
proceeds, we shall perhaps find out why he 
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named just thatexact amount. Asfor the bees, | was occasioned by the sight of the whole 
no time was to be lost; and as the offer was | swarm of bees settling upon a leafy limb of 
immediately accepted, he started in pursuit, | one of the highest trees in the woods. John 
while his neighbor resumed his occupation | had caught a portion of the bee fever from 
of nailing up the hog-pen. Somehow that | our friend M., and the fit was on, after his 
hog-pen seemed to need a great amount of | exercise of the brisk run. On the impulse 
fixing to make it so the pigs wouldn’t get | of the moment, he climbed a small tree that 
out and make a general raid onthe neighbor- | stood near where the bees were swinging 
hood every now and then. from the end of a limb, and, with a 10-cent 





Off goes friend M.’s coat and vest; and, 
with his eye on the bees and his feet any- | 


jack-knife that friend M. had made him a 
present of, he cut the limb, slipped carefully 
down thetree with his prize, and, by the time 


where but on solid ground, he starts off, | 
down the hill back of the church. | Merrybanks had found out where the boys 
‘and bees were, he was standing on the 
| ground, the center of an admiring audience 
| (of two), while he held up his prize. Our 
' artist has tried to depict the expression of 
| pride and joy that shone in John’s eyes(and 
|; mouth(?)) as he held the limb containing 
| that whopping runaway swarm up to view. 
Re ee 

































MR. MERRYBANKS AFTER THE BEES. 


Now, since friend M. has become a bee- 
keeper he has improved in health by out- 
door exercise, until you would hardly recog- 
nize in him the same individual that he was 
when we first met him. In fact, so robust 
has he become, that, when his foot hit on a | 
round stone which turned over, he tumbled | 
flat, and rolled clear to the bottom of the | 

| 





hill. 





= —————— SS 
JOHN WITH THE BEES, AFTER CLIMBING 
| THE TREE. 
| Now you know why John and friend M. 
| were fast friends, and why just the sight of 
'friend M.’s rosy face and round figure 
brought relief to John that wintry morning. 
| Next month we will try to tell what hap- 
: | pened to that bee-hive John left sitting 
- the swill-pail, when he started after the 
; pees. 


= — 





“HURRAH FOR THE BEES!” 


As he pi | me 
the hill, rated hates dock’ okie | napa aoetcose 
. é : places, © | Atv the request in our last No., for facts from 
first one way and then the other, to collect | 7 i ie ; 
his ideas and get the points of the compass, | those who had sent Mrs. Cotton money, from which 
> yt ’ I ‘ Pass, | no returns of any kind had been received, it seems 


the mang et pagel ere,— | there were, after sifting it all down, very few such. 

These words came from John, his neigh- If her fault has been one of sending goods that did 
bor’s boy. As he heard his father selling the | not give satisfaction, rather than not sending goods 
bees to friend M., he setdown his hive on the | @* @ll, it is quite likely we have been too severe on 


top of the swill-pail, and watched earnestly | her.. It is true she did not send me goods for the 











to see what M. was going to do with them 
after they were bought. As he doffed his 
coat, John viewed the proceedings very in- 
tently, and was not slow in following after 
the decamping swarm. With his light sum- 
mer clothing, he very soon outran the owner 
of the bees, and the shoutthat friend M. heard 


|; money I sent her, but she claims now the money- 


| was returned tome. Although I never got it, it is 

quite possible if was sent, and if she has settled sat- 
| isfactorily with all others, I will cheerfully drop my 
complaint. Now, friends, is the time to speak out, 


| if you have aught to say against Mrs. Cotton; if not, 
| forever hold your peace. 
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— Honey Gotunn. 


Under this head will be inserted, free of charge, the names of 
all those having honey to sell, as well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 
sible. Asa general thing, I would not advise you to send your 
honey away to be sold on commission. If near home, where 
you ¢an look after it, it is often a very good way. By all means, 
develop your home market. For 25 cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in your dooryard, with the words, ‘* Honey 
for Sale,’’ neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
postage. Beare saying ‘*‘ Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ at same 
price. 





I have for sale 500 Ibs. honey from heartsease, 
which [ will deliver on board cars here for 9c per Ib. 
No charge for packages. JAMES A. GREEN. 

Dayton, La Salle Co., Il., Dee. 13, 1889. 

Wanted, one barrel pure extracted honey, trom 
near this place. Correspondence solicited. 

J. B. DINES. 

Annapolis, Iron Co., Mo., Nov. 39, 1880. 





CITY MARKETS. 





CINCINNATI.—Honey.—Comb honey is of slow sale, 


and brings l6c on arrival. There is an active de- 
mand for extracted honey, which brings 8@10c on 
arrival. Choice clover honey scarce. I have paid 
lle per lb. in several instances. 
Beeswax—is quoted from 18@22c. 
Cincinnati, O., Dec. 23, ’80. C. F. Mura. 
CuIcAGO. — Honey.— There is plenty of honey in 
this market to supply the demand, and prices re- 
main the same on comb honey—20@22c for choice 
light lots in small boxes, and 12@l4c for dark. Ex- 
tracted honey, 8@10c. 
Beeswax.—2N@23e for light, and 15@lic for dark. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
972 West Madison St., Chicago, ILl., Dec. 22,¢30. 


St. Lours.—Honey.—Dark comb, 14@16c; fancy do 
17@19e; strained and extracted, 9@1U in bbls., and 
ll@13c in small packages. 

Beeswaxr.—Prime yellow salable at 21, dark at 20c. 

Dec. 23, 1880. R. C. GREER & Co. 

No. 117 North Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW York.—Honey. — Best white Comb, small 


neat packages, 12@18e; fair, @lé6c; dark, R@lse. | 


White Extracted, 9@10c; dark, 7@8c. Southern 
strained, per gal., 80@85e. Beeswaxr.—23@2Ac. 


The can of honey you sent us is on the writer’s | 
desk and will be on his table with buckwheat cakes | 


by to-morrow morning, after which I can better say 


as to its merits. Thanking you for the honey, and | 


with a merry Christmas for all connected with 
GLEANINGS. I remain 
Very truly yours, 
New York, Dec. 24, 1880. 


CLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


A. I. ROOT, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
MEDINA, OHIO. 
TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR, POST-PAID. 
FOR CLUBBING RATES, SEE FIRST PAGE 
OF READING MATTER. 


MEDINA. JAN. 1, 1881. 


A. Y. THURBER. 




















Charge them that are rich in this world, that they 
be not highminded, nor trust in uncertain riches, 
but in the living God. who giveth us richly all things 
to enjoy.—L. Tim. 6:17. 

——__- —. > «- 


IN our prayer-meetings and Sunday-schools, we as | 
a general thing think it better to hear briefly from | 


a great number, than to have a few occupy all the 
time. Now, will not the same rule apply in our re- 
ports here? In my drawer area great many long 
letters —in fact, heaps of them; but the brief re- 
ports, right to the point, are scarce. 


| JIN answer to many questions from those who are 

thinking of going into the supply business, I would 
say we can give no discounts better than those men- 
| tioned in the price list, unless you wish to purchase 
| in larger quantities than are mentioned there. In 

this case, an estimate will be given if you will men- 
| tion what you want, and how many. The prices are 
alike to all. If you want goods at wholesale, you 
must buy by the tens or hundreds. 


| THE Sunday-School Times has no club prices ex- 


~ | cept the journals of the club be all sent to one ad- 


| dress. This course obliges every one who gets upa 
| club to doit around his own postoffice, and gives 
| him good pay for thoroughly canvassing the field, 
resulting in extending the circulation of the paper, 
| which is the sole object of giving a commission to 
those who get up clubs. Why is not this a good way 


to do? 


A WEEKLY BEE JOURNAL. © 

For the first time since the world began, we are to 
have a weekly bee journal, and I presume it is in the 
hands of many of you by the time this reaches you. 
The first No. makes a very creditable appearance, 
| and as it will be quite a task for friend Newman to 
get up such a one every week, shall we not turn in 
and give him a lift, in the way of subscriptions? If 
[am correct, a sample copy will be mailed on ap- 
plication. 


THE PARLOR CALENDAR CLOCKS. 

WE can furnish the calendar clocks, made by Seth 
| Thomas, eight-day, making calculations for leap 
year, all by simply winding the clocks once a week, 
| for $7.50 each, if 100 of our friends want one. These 
clocks are just such as we sold afew years ago for 
| $15each. Perhaps I can get them for that price, if 
| not as many are wanted. It will be best to have 
| them shipped direct from the factory, in Connecti- 
cut. You can simply give your names on a postal, 
, until we see how many will take one. They will 

cost me $5.65 each, spot cash, at the factory. 


| Mr. Gray has greatly improved his machine for 
making tbe all-in-one-piece section, and after it is 
painted and striped up it looks so handsome we 
have decided to have it pictured, together with all 
the machinery for making sections, such as cutter- 
head, gang of saws, planer, etc., in our next No. As 
| these machines are adjustable, so that they can be 

used for making all manner of light wooden boxes, 
| they will be a profitable investment in any locality 
where basswood or other nice white woods are plen- 
ty. Our smallest steam-engine will run the whole 
| set nicely. 


| —— 

In answer to several inquiring friends, I would re- 
| ply that Ihave received the circulars sent out in 
| regard to the stingless bees of South America, but 
am not favorably impressed with the stheme. Even 
though Mr. Hawley be a conscientious man, I can 
not but think it will be a mistaken kindness to send 
him money in the way he proposes. We have a sub- 
| scriber in South America, to whom I have sent the 
| circular in regard to stingless bees, and we will re- 
port as soon as we hear from him. If any one feels 
disposed to go after new bees on his own hook, as 
did our friend D. A. Jones, let him go, and we will 
buy his queens after he gets them here alive. If he 
has not the means for making such a trip and stand- 
| ing the loss, if it prove such, he is not a suitable 
| person to undertake it. 
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IN-AND-IN BREEDING. 

Some of our friends are fearful that their bees 
will suffer from the above cause, if they do not take 
pains to change their stock often. While Iam glad 
to send you queens when you need them, I do not 
think any one need trouble himself much on this 
point, when we take into consideration the great 
distance that drones and queens fly, to meet each 
other. This is proven beyond question, by finding 
Italian blood miles away, very soon after they are 
introduced into a section. At the same time, I do 
not doubt but that the many good reports from hy- 
brid stocks are the result of a fresh strain of blood 
given to both races. 


In friend Dadant’s article of last month, the word 
“ring,” applied to yellow bands of the Italians, was 
twice printed “wing.’’ I read it over, and knew 
what word was intended, but, by some fatality, 
failed to see the “w’’ where an “r” 
peared. Friend D. should have a little charity when 


he reflects (if he ever does retiect in regard to the | 
matter), that, like the illustrious Horace Greeley, | 


his handwriting is not the easiest in the world to “‘un- 
ravel.”” The point, that the Italians look darker in 
the fall when they are filled with dark honey, is a 
new idea, and I think one we should take into con- 


sideration. You see, if you want your Italians to | 


look their very prettiest, just feed them some very 
white, transparent honey while you are exhibiting 
them. 
thing; then put them on the window, and you will 
have “transparent bees.’” Thanks, friend D., for 
starting us right. 


Siscem editorials in regard o Dr. Chase's re- 
ceipt-book, I have had the opportunity of hearing 
from another side of the matter. 


tisements lett vut,*9 recompense me for the money 
I was * out ”’ in the transaction. 
seems, have had serious business differences, and 
the result is, that there are two different ‘ Dr. 
Chase’s”’ books. Taking a standpoint from either 


side, it would seem that either party has been great- | 
ly wronged by the other, as is often the case with | 


similar troubles. Perhaps none but God knows just 
where justice lies. As both seem to be fair, honora- 
ble, and conscientious men, I would recommend to 
them to choose mercy, rather than think so much 
about justice, and certainly go so far as to decline 
ever more speaking unkindly of each other to any 
one, no matter what the circumstances may be. As 
for myself, if friend Beal will forgive me, I will try 
once more to have more charity for my fellow-men, 
before I criticise again. 

P.S.—I am “awful” glad the medicine advertise- 
ments are left out, but I ain't going to ay anything 
about it. 





SELLING RECIPES, OR WAYS OF DOING THINGS. 


KNOWLEDGE is comparatively free nowadays. 
comprehensive treatise on almost any of the trades 


or industries is sold for a dollar, or a little more, and | 
the time has passed by when people consider it | 


right or honest to ask a dollar for some secret, writ- 
ten or printed on a single leaf, with a promise not to 
communicate the great secret to any of the neigh- 
bors. Nearly allour shops and manufactories are 
open to the public, and if you wish to go in and see 


should have ap- | 


Granulated sugar syrup will be just the | 


Mr. R. A. Beal has 
acknowledged the mistake of his clerk, and sent me | 
a copy of the book with the patent-medicine adver- | 


Chase and Beal, it | 


A | 


| how a thing is done, you cando so at pleasure. If 
| this is not entirely the case, it is getting to be more 

and more so every day. The time of paying five or 
| ten dollars for a recipe for bee-feed, or to make ar- 
| tificial honey, has passed by; and one reason for it 
| is, that every recipe of that kind that has come be- 
| fore us has proved a fraud anda swindle, I have, as 
you know, paid money for these recipes several 
times, and afterward printed them here; but so far 
| every one of them has proved to be well known, and 
|} in factthe greater part,if not all, that have ever 
| been offered for sale, are given in Dr. Chase’s “ Re- 
ceipt Book.”” Now, my friends,if 1 stop bere will 
you not, you who have offered to sell secrets for a 
dollar, ete., think better of it, and withdraw your 
circulars and advertisements? I do not like to be 
harsh, severe, and personal; but in behalf of our 
A BC class, who in their honest enthusiasm are 
| ever ready to send their hard-earned dollars, I shall 
have to speak out, if itis not stopped. Every im- 
| portant discovery will soon be public property, with- 
out the necessity of each one sending a dollar for it. 


a 


WHAT SHALL WE DO FOR BEES THAT HAVE DYSEN- 
TERY, OR ARE STARVING? 


AS so many bees are dying from what seems to be 
the effects of poor stores, we will try to help the suf- 
ferers furnish candy in 1-lb, bricks, made of pure 
granulated sugar, for 13c per lb. The same, with ‘4 
lb. of flour to 4 lbs. of sugar, 12c per lb.; or with 1 Ib. 
of A grape sugar, 3 ibs. granulated, and % Ib. flour, 
10c per lb. Any of the above I consider safe for 
feeding bees in winter. If you wish the bees to 
raise brood, you must have that containing flour, 
unless you have a surplus of pollen in the hives; in 
| this case, I should prefer it without the flour. I do 
not know which of the two latter is the better one— 
you will have to test the matter by experiment. 
After the bees are flying, say in March or April, you 
| can use one-half, three-fourths, or all grape sugar, 
if you choose. Now, before you order it by mail or 
express, please figure out the cost, that you may 
| not be disappointed. 5 


Unless you order 25 lbs. or 
more, and have it sent by freight, it will, as a gener- 
al thing, cost you more than to buy your sugar at 
your groceries and have the candy made at home. 
These candy bricks, laid right over the cluster, and 
| then well covered up with chaff (some coarse bag- 
ging or burlap first, of course) is the only remedy I 
can suggest to cure the dysentery. Of course, the 
whole hive is to be packed, if the bees are not al- 
ready in chaff hives. Do not attempt to save them 
by carrying in-doors, unless you can put themina 
dry, dark cellar, where it never freezes. If you can 
not do this, give them the candy outdoors, and let 
them alone. If the cluster has got weak in bees, 
double them up until there is bees enough to warm 
upthe candy. If very badly affected, I would take 
| away all their honey, and put them on empty combs, 
| with the candy overthem. It is better to put the 
candy over them, during a moderately warm day; 
but if they are in danger of starving, the hive can 
be opened during almost any weather, without 
harming them seriously. If the colony is very weak, 
and you have no more to put with them, it may be 
better to give them only a small part of a brick, say 
an ounce or so at a time, and then more as they use 
it faster. Will you please report how this candy 
works, as I am very anxious to save the bees, and to 
save you from loss as well? 
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Our California honey travels so slowly that it has 
not yet reached us, though shipped as long ago as 
the 8th of last November. 


THE North-Eastern Bee-Keepers’ Association of 
New York, meet in annual session at Utica, Feb. 
2, 3, and 4, 1881. me 

WE start the year with 2612 subscribers. Please 
accept thanks for so many, my friends, after so 
poor a honey season. Last year at this time we had 
344d. 

NO MORE premiums for subscribing early; but 
you can secure any of the counter goods as pre” 
miums by noting the rates to clubs, on first page of 
reading matter. 


THE Kalian bees are at length introduced into 
New Zealand! Fresh water was supplied them daily, 
and they came through as fresh as just caged; so 
we learn from the New Zealand Standard of Sept. 
1ith. 


AS THE honey season soon opens in the South, no 
more discounts will be made from our price list; 
but we shall watch every opportunity of lessening 
the price of any article iu it, as soon as it is possible 
to do so. 


THE WATERBURY WATCHES. 

OVER two gross of these watches have now been 

sold, and the number that have been returned are 

very few indeed, compared with what would have 

been the case with any uther watch of a moderate 
price that I have ever handled. 





I po not know whether sections will be $5.00 per 
thousand or more, after this month. It will depend 
on what those who make them decide in regard to 
the matter. As our own make can be either nailed 
or glued, soas to make a most rigid box, for those 
who want such, we think them rather superior to 
those made with the V-shaped groove. 


Our friend Forncrook offers sections for $5.00 per 
thousand, during this month, and our friend Lewis, 
of the firm of Lewis & Parks, comes on with the 
same proposal. Now, not to be behind, we have de- 
termined to follow suit; viz., furnish any section 
smaller than 5x6, during the month of January, for 
the same price. Those of you who have paid us 
more for sections to be used next season, can have 
the money repaid by making application. This price 
is so extremely close that it cuts off all chance of 
wholesale. We have an immense pile of seasoned 
basswood, and with our new machines I think we 
can furnish you the neatest all-in-one-piece sections 
you ever saw. 


OvR lunch room seems to be a decided success. 
With hot steam at her command, one of our girls 
served 22 hungry people in Jess than two hours, and 
washed and put away the dishes. Our bee friends 
who come to see us, can now, after visiting all the 
different rooms, take a seat with us at the noon ser- 
vice, and help to sing out of the Gospel Hymns; 
then, if so disposed, adjourn to the lunch room, and 
refresh the “inner man,” and all without going out 
of the building. Friend A. Froscher, of LaGrange, 
Florida, supplies us with the most luscious Florida 
oranges, which seem to be one of the chief attrac- 
tions to visitors to the aforesaid lunch room. 





THE counter store, as it is now arranged by the 
ingenuity of Mr. Gray, really reminds one of the 
collections of curiosities from all parts of the world 





that was to be witnessed at the Centennial, and dur- 
ing these holiday times the crowds of visitors that 
filled the room from morning until night, has helped 
to keep up the illusion. More than once have I 


4 knelt in that room at night, after all were gone, and 


thanked God for having blessed this project too, un- 
til it has gone far beyond what I ever dared to hope 
itwould. One great secret of the success of it is, 
the scrupulous neatness with which Eliza keeps 
every thing. The floor is mopped almost every 
morning, the counters thoroughly dusted with a 
pair of bellows—what do you think of that idea, 
housekeeping sisters?—and by the time customers 
begin to come, every one looks happy, because of 
the order, neatness, and cleanliness found every- 
where. 


My friends, I had no idea that so many orders 
would be sent infor our little book of the Home 
Papers; and when I said we would try to have it out 
by Dec. Ist, I did it without thinking any one would 
be greatly disappointed if they did not get it quite so 
soon. [t seems I have been a little mistaken in two 
things: All my books before have been printed 
from types; but either electrotypers work slowly, or 
ours has much work ahead. The plates of the book 
were promised yesterday. When they come, our big 
press will turn the books outin a hurry. My other 
mistake was in not thinking so many would want 
the little book by the tens and fifties,even before 
they had seen a copy. I am really afraid you will 
feel disappointed when you see it. M. will very soon 
commence setting the type for Part Second. May 
God bless the little book, and you in your separate 
homes, as it reaches you. 














A RRIED. 


FOSTER — ROCKWELL. —At the residence of the 
bride’s father, Thursday, October 28, 1880. Mr. 
Oliver Foster. of Mt. Vernon, Iowa, and Miss 
Maria Rockwell. of Caldwell county, Missouri.— 
Mt. Vernon Hawkeye. 

May the Lord ever be with you and your 

fair ir partner 1 in life, friend F.! 


Our Black List. 














‘This de partme nt ‘differs ‘from ‘Hombags and Swindles, | in giv- 
ing the names and addresses of persons who, although’ they do 
not advertise, obtain goods by making promises which they do 
not keep. and, not only that, but they do not answer postals or 
letters whe on writte nto. To avoid accidental injustice, no one’s 
name will be given here before we have ourselves repeatedly 
tried to get a reply from him, and, at the same time, ines as- 
certained from his P. M., that he is a resident of the place, and, 
in short, have done every thing in our power to prevent this list 
rom growing larger. Besides all this, an additional warning 
will be given each delinquent by se’ nding him —— copy of 

this list, before his name comes out publicly. hose who will- 

fully take another’s property without equivaient, and who de- 
liberately and purposely do wrong, we all wish to be warmd 
against, and it is aly such we mean to include here. 





D. Berry, Mansfield, Richland Co.. O. 

J. W. Blanton. Paris, Henry Co., Tenn. 

J. F. Kramer, Clearfield, Clearfield Co., Penn. 

A. J. Clark, Chatham Village, Columbia Co., N. Y. 

Those persons named below claim to have sent us money, 
which we have never received. On the strength of their claim, 
we have sent the goods, asking for half price, and after wri- 
ting them repeatedly, they fail to settle either by sending half 
price or returning goods at our expense. 

R. R. Higgins, Bentonville, Adams Co., O. 

M. 8. Kirby, Fredonia, Chambers Co., Ala. 

G. Adney, Knoxville, Knox Co., Tenn. 











ANTED.—A good, sturdy, sober, industrious 
man, who is well posted in Bee Culture, to 
take charge of an apiary at ey Nebraska. To 
such a man, good wages will be p 
12 ISAAC EDWARDS, M, D., a Nebraska. 
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Bees with Dysentery . ...89 | Moving Bees to Now "Lot 

Bees and Grapes........... , 88, 92 Mrs. Cotton’s Book 

Bees Under the Snow, oo MO | NOU BOOB oceccencecee 

DOE TN bao és ses chersséysecs 66 | New Honey-Plant.. * 
joxes and Separators ........ 66 | Notes from Banner Apiary.. 59 

Boys, What to do with.......96 | Novel Bee-hive i 

Black Willow. .........000.+0s% 83 Orchard Apiary 

Bottom-Bars..............+.+- 85 | Peet Cage.............++- ; 

Calendar Clocks............ ¢.97 | Paper Honey. Comb, ete...... 85 

Chime Battet. .....'0..80. ceve @6 | Profit on Bees................. ba 

Circulars Received...........58 | Progress .......ccccecccsecscecs 

Cottonwood ............... 85, 8 | Poisoning poe .66, 70 

a ee ere 77 | Qnee n-Cagi 

Comb Fdn.,to Make.......... 76 | O’ns heared, at Diff. Seasons 3 


j Re CIWORY ssc ices siaieseds 

Religion and Business....... fr 
Roop’s Ideas on Wintering. .67 
Robbing, How to Stop.:...... 83 


Combs, dead Bees in, ete... .99 
Cost of Journals from Pubs.63 
. 71, b 


Cyprian Bees at Home. 
Corn, How to Dry. ....... 





Corn as a Honey-Plant.. | Simonds Saws................. 99 
Cross Bees as Gatherers | Simpson and Spider Plants. .62 
California Notes, ete | Sending Money. 





Swallows and Be 
Smoker, the Best. 
Stanley’s Story . 
Starting Watches 99 
Separators, Perf. and Slot’g..70 
ME ASEM y'0's'd's do $s a33p 4 ty pg » 
Tobacco Column............. 65 
Ups and Downs of a Scholar.84 
Virgin Queens..............+. 82 
|W intering ab chdasdecénepekinses 


California Sage........ ‘ 

Doolittle’s Review............ 68 
Doolittle Answers Questions .69 
Drones, Good Ones........... 76 
Dollar Quee ns 9-10ths Black .82 
Dead Queen at Entrance..... 89 
Early-Amber Sugar-Cane..../9 
kixt.vs.Comb Honey....... 00 
Entrances, Upper. ene Pollen 82 | 
Entrance of Chaff Hives..... 86 


Fire and Brimstone........... 89 | Wint’ng with Ch. and Cellar 

Faris Machina. «40.5. sscs.s<s- 86 | Wint’ng Bees in a Cistern ... 

arse s Improve’ ts in Fdn.. 99 Wiring Brood-Fra‘nes....... 79 
Foundation, Dipped PPD TIME 3S SBE 68.0 c van nese s &5 


POUS ROO cence ccdécucpas 


Ww leconetn, Cold Weather... .87 
Willow 9 








wa Teer 
Comb Foundation! 


In regular-sized sheets, 10x11, 8x1614, 12x18, 
25 lbs. or less.. 50 to 100 Ibs..........38e 
25 to 60 Ibs..... Senwies oo 39¢ 100 to 200 lbs..........37¢ 
Add 10e per Ib. for ‘thin fdn. for surplus honey; 5 
per cent discount if ordered before March 15. Send 
for circular of aaa ig Honey-Extractors, and 
masta Address F. W. HOLMES, 
Coopersville, Ottawa Co., Mich. 


ANTED.—A good steady young man who is 








thoroughly posted in Bee-culture, to: take | 


charge of an apiary; must produce good reference 
as to his qualification as an apiarist. Address 
2d W. G. CRAIG, Claremont, Nodaway Co., Missouri. 





i18s88s1.— -18s1. 


Italian, Cyprian, 


HOLY-LAND QUEENS! 


Single Queen, Ek Poe EO er ey BR ee $2 
Untested (laying SR PR are 1 00 
Sent by mail and safe arriv “y guaranteed. 
: Frame Colony .......... 8 Te PES ry ne 6 00 
- Nuc ‘lei AG RE SOREN HAE FARIS ER ee ema aN ee 3 00 
ee es eM in eC AER yy cack Cys we 25 


Safe puree guaranteed by express. 
Address W. P. HENDERSON, 
Murfreesboro, Ruth. Co., Tennessee. 


BE SURE 


To send a postal card for our Illustrated Catalogue of 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


Before purchasing elsewhere. It contains illustra- 
tions and descriptions of every thing new and desi- 
rable in an apiary, 

AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Italian, Cyprian, and Holy-Land Queens and Bees. 
J.C. & H. P. SAYLES, 

Hartford, babsimeeivi Co., Wis. 


1-8d 
FINE MIXED C SARDS, with ‘name, 10 cents, 
a M. Le DORMAN, Sinclairville, 


50 12tfa Chaut. Co., N. Y, 
Tae ABC oF Bee CoLrore. 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, with which it may be 
clubbed, One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90; three cop- 
ies, $2.75; tive copies, $4. 00; ten copies, $7.50. 


The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and rold, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 Beg roy. $2.40; three copies, $3.50; five cop- 
ies, "$5.25 ; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which will 


1-6ing 








| be 12c on the book in paper, and ldc each, on the 


book in cloth. 
Cook’s Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 


above. 
A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 


WPRIANS and Italian Queens or Nuclei. Des- 
criptive Circular and a aan sent free. 
Address JULIUS HOFFMA 
4 Fort Plain, Peek dean Co., N. Y. 





CHEAP SECTIONS! 


All One-Piece eaetions: Pound and — size at 
$4.50 per 1,000. N McGREGOR, 
2 Freeland, Saginaw Co., Mich. 











No. 132, Price 60c. 





is more than I can say of any other knife I ever owned.” 


MAHER & GROSH, ‘34 N. Wonroe St., Toledo, Ohio, 


show here a new knife, No. 182, 
metal ends, strong blades; price, 
— aid, 60c. ur goods are 
nd-forged from razor steel, ev- 
prt blade warranted, and ex- 
changed free if soft or ss 
F. H. Day, Pic ye gs De 
\ writes, Jan. 12:—“After receiv- 
ing the knife I ‘honed it down to 
fy a fine, keen edge, and tried it on 
hard, dry white-oak ; the edge 
neither turned nor broke, which 
We expect to build up our trade by selling Goop 


Goops; will you help us? Our extra-heavy 2-blade, made for farmers and mechanics, is the best knife in 


the market; 
Extra strong 


lllustrated list of knives, razors, and scissors, sent free to any addre 


rice, postpaid, 7c. Boy’s knife, 25c; ladies, 1-blade, 25c; 2-blade, 50c; Gent’s 3-blade, Puce va 
runer, every blade tested, $1.00. Our hand-forged butcher-knife, 6-inch blade, postpaid, 50c 
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ltalian Queens! 


| 
| 


HEADQUARTERS 


In the South for the 


MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


SIMPLICITY AND 


LANGSTROTH HIVES 


Bred from imported mother. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Send for circular. Untest- 
ed Queens in May and June, $1.50. —s and after, | 
$1.00. Tested Queens, May and June, $2.50. July 
and after, $2.00. Select tested, $3.50. 

Address— C. M’FATRIDGE, M. D., 
2-7 Carroll, Carroll Co., 


IMPORTED QUEENS! 


In April, - - > “ franes in Gold. 
MayandJune,- -— - - > 

July and August, . . . . 

September and August, - - - 7 ws 

Queens which die in transit will be repl. iced only 

if sent back in a letter. 

CHARLES BIANCONCINT & CO., } 

pany Italy. = 

| 

| 

| 


“WO. INK. 


Ind. 


{ 


se “ 


oe 


2-Td 


And Frames. 


THE NEW ALL «IN ONE} PIECE SECTIONS | 


Having purchased from A. I. Root a machine for 
making the sections, lam ready to supply them in 
any quantity. 

Comb Foundation, made of pure yellow wax, and 
worked on shares, ete. Honey and Wax-Extractors; 
Knives, Bee-Smokers, etc., ete. 


‘ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES! 


All bred from imported mothers of my own im- 
portation. Dollar queens, ready April Ist, $1.10 un- 
ul June Ist; after, $1.00. 

Tested queens, from March Ist to November Ist. 
Safe arrival guaranteed, and all queens sent by mail. 
[send no queens that I would not have for myself. 


| Full Colonies of Italian Bees from $5.00 to $8.50, ac- 


In 2 oz. bottles, black, violet, or blue, in \ 
gross boxes, per gross 4 00 
In quantities of 5 or more gross, $3,20 per Gross, 
In Pint Bottles, per doz 
In Quart i 
In Gallon Jugs 


Green and Red ink are necessarily more expen- | 
sive, and the price will therefore be one-half more. 


Liquid Bluing, in 6. OZ. bottles, per — 


“ 


I will send % gross, 2 oz. inks, De colors, 
black, blue, violet, and one bottle ‘each of green and 
red, as a trial order for $1.00. 

WM. OLDROYD, Columbus, Ohio. 


‘- a an 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- | 
dress in packages, each month. In order to dispose | 
of them, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, 
postage paid, beginning Jan. 1881. Will guarantee 
safe arrival of every No. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Clio. 


IMPROVED 


Langstroth Mives. 


Supplies for the Apiary. Comb Foundation a spe- 
cialty. Being able to procure lumber cheap, I can 
furnish Hives and Sections very oo. Send fora 
circular. A. D. BENHAM, 

2tfd Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. 








DD. Ss. Given, 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


FOUNDATION PRESS. 


All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. The 
only invention to make fdn. in wired frames. Our 
thin and common fdn. for ’81 is not surpassed. Send 
Catalogue and samples. 


| with Tested Queens, $5.00- 
| of prices, etc. 


| 2d 





D.8. Gl TEN, Hoopeston, Illinois. 


Early 4-frame nucleus, 
-No black bees in the 
Send for my Illustrated Catalogue 
Address 

PAUL. L. VIALLON, 
Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., Ta. 


FOR SALE! 


THE CARSON CITY APIARY 


and Supply Factory, consisting of 150 colonies of 
pure Italian Bees, one 10-horse boiler and engine, 
new and complete, with all machinery necessary for 
manufacturing hives, crates, sections, ete. Dunham 
fdn. machine and other implements too numerous 
to mention. Business been running 5 years. Local 
trade, $2500 per year. A bargain. 
Address— HIRAM ROOP, 

2d Carson City, Montcalm Co., Mich. 

Also, a Beautiful Farm of 75 acres, with No. | 
buildings included, if desired. Will not exchange 
for other property. Cause,—I have lost the use of 
my right arm. é 


cording to quantity, ete. 


neighborhood. 





OOD QUEENS, only 80c. Send for circular. 
2-3d E. A. THOMAS, Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


RASPBERRIES FOR ‘SALE. 
ver doz. per 100 per 1000 
vy mail, by exp. 
Doolittle, - - - - 3B0e $l OU 
Clarke’s Red, . - 30¢ 1 00 
Mammoth Cluster, - - 40¢c 1 50 
Davison’s Thornless, - 380¢ 
Ohio, - - 7 - 40¢ 1 50 $8 00 
Ohio is one of the best; will yield a third more than 
any berry I know; is very firm and large; one of the 
best for drying; begins to ripen about the time of 
the Doolittle, and lasts till after the M. Cluster. Will 
pick as much as any of the varieties at a picking. It 
is equal to the Gregg. if not better. If by mail, add 
20¢e per doz. J. IRVIN JOHNSOD 
sca Box 405, i, Palmyra, Wayne Co. we. 
PANTED.—By a young man, a place to ‘work 
in an apiary. Ample experience in handling 
bees and rearing ae Good references. . 
Address for one month C. SHERRICK, 
2d Care Mo. Medical College, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Resin 
, th Year---65 First-Premium 
idedals and Diplomas. 


Send postal card with name and address for my 
new illustrated Circular and Price List containing 
valuable information to ny bee- ee Sent free. 

‘HAS. H. LAKE, 
Successor to the late itichar d Colv in, 
96 West Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


SUGGESS IW BUSINESS! 


THE SECRET OF A LIBERAL USE OF PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. 
BUSINESS CARDS, Border Bristol, 
tints, 100, 65c; 250, $1.25. White Bristol, 100, 60c; 250, $1. 
NOTE HEADS, good stock, 100, 65e; 250, $1.25. 
ENVELOPES, good heavy stock, white or col- 
ored, 100, 60c; 250, $1.00,—all postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Samples free. Ad- 
dress 8S. P. YODER & Co., Vistula, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


RAISING TURKEYS 


AND CHICKENS. 


Send 15 cents to NATIONAL FARMER CO., 
Cincinnati, and get by mail *What 20 Persons 
(noted for their Great Success in Raising 
‘Turkeys and Chickens) Have to say.’? Kead- 
ing what these experienced persons have to say will 
give one more information how to be successful 
than the reading of any Dollar Poultry Book. 2a4 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


PURE ALBINO AND ITALIAN QUEENS AND COLONIES 
for 1881. As I make queen-rearing a specialty, | 
guarantee to those ordering from me just what they 
bargain for. Circulars free. Address D. A. PIKE, 

2-4d Box 19, Smithsburg, Washington Co., Md. 


ONEY 


2-4d 


assort ed 








Y-RACKS, NEW KIND. Circular free. 
ed | E. A Ph HOMAS, Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 
ISS] ITALIAN QUEENS! 1881 


Tested Queens........ $1 50 
Warranted Queens.. 1 00 
Cyprian Queens, untested 1 00 
As most all the Dollar queens 
I sold last year were pure, I 
will warrant them this year. 
J.T. WILsoN, Mortonsville, 
2-7 Woodford Co., Ky. 


FDN.! NEW MOLDED FODN.! 


Best in the market. Only try it. pompiee free. 
New machines, $5.00. OLIVER FOSTER 
2a Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Riek: 

















( ‘OMB ‘Foundation Machines from $1.00 to $5.00. 
Comb Fdn., less than 5 Ibs., 40¢e; over 5 Ibs., 35c; 
over 50 lbs., 34e; over 100 Ibs., 31, ge. Price list fr ee. 
Italian queens from Imp. mothers, $1, ready in April. 
2tfd JOHN FARIS, Chilhowie, Smyth Co., Va. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


My nippers came all right. They look to me cheap 
at a quarter, when only 5c is the ge 
G. H. O'BANNON. 
Dresden, Green Co , Ind., Dec. 28, 1880, 

















I was fairly delighted when I opened the box. Oh 
ihat nice little rule, only 10 cents! and the plane, 
spring balance,—in fact, every thing was more than 
1 expected for the money. J. M, ENGLE. 

Morristown, Shelby Co. sa Ind. 


The watch is at hand, and a very nice little watch 
it is. Itis areal nice, neat, and clean little time- 
piece. Thanks for promptness. The watch pleases 
and suits the boy exactly. E. J. ATCHLEY. 

Lancaster, Texas, Dec. 28, 1880. 





I bought your A BC afew months ago. I have 
read and re-read it until [ have it all, or nearly all, 
by heart JOAN G. Fox. 

“Middle Riv er, Madison Ox, Towa, Jan. 7, 1881. 

One word for the y Home Papers: We are without 
a pastor at our cnurch, and you have no idea how 
far they go toward filling the blank. 

Moberly, Mo., Jan. 10, 1881. J. M. EPPERSON. 


You beat the world sending thing3 nice. I wish 
you were a little nearer, so thut we (that is, wife and 
1) could order of you all that we have to buy. 

Peru, IiL., Jan. 18, 1881. GEO. PERRY. 

Please send us another 15-cent thermometer. My 
wife claims this one for her flowers. 

A. P. HARTWELL. 

Medora, Macoupin Co., q L., Nov. 27, 1880. 

GLEANINGS and goods came to hi ind much sooner 
than we expected, and were more than satisfactory. 
How they can be gotten up so cheaply, and sent 1200 
miles by railand 100 by stage in tive days, is yet a 
mystery. M. C. SWAN 

Mason, Mason Co., Tex., Jan. 6, 1881. 


Since I wrote you, I hav e been visited by a scien- 
tific friend, who has used one of your Waterbury 
watches for more than a year, and likes it first rate. 
That principle of winding up without the bother of a 
key is nothing less than splendid. SeLAHAMMAH. 

Fall River, Mass., Jan. 7, 1881. 


I presented to my little ¢ cousin the watch you sent, 
and he thinks with myself that it is quite a treasure 
for so little money; he and his father compare their 
timepieces every morning and night, and his is al- 
ways just right. His father’s may be a little too fast 
or too slow, but his Waterbury, as he calls it, is just 
right. AUSTIN M. MAGEE. 

Cooper’s, Chilton Co., Ala., Jan. 17, 1881. 





Please find inclosed one dollar for GLEANINGS for 
18st. The house has got so accustomed tothe ring of 
your voice, we couldn’t well do without it now. The 
children all talk of Mr. Root as if they knew him. 
The good wife joins me in wishing yourself and fam- 
ily the compliments of the season. 

A. B. HARRISON. 

Walnut Creek, Contra Costa Co., Cal , Dee. 11,80. 

[May God bless the good wife and children, friend 
H., and yourself too, for your very kind words, 
which I can not but feel are certainly not more than 
half deserved.] 


The “knifes”’ arrived in good condition, and one 
‘*childer’’ has been made happy with one of them. 
I once bought a pair of “specs’’ for 25 cents, which I 
thought was “’mazing’’ cheap; and, not believing 
you obtained yours on the ready-made, * stolen- 
broom” principle, I can hardly conceive how or 
where you find them to sell for a single dime. Topsy, 
of ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ when she declared that she 
never was born, on being inquired of to know where 
she came from, said that she * spect she growed;’ 
and perhaps you grow “specs”’ out there on the 
banks of the pleasant Ohio. SELAHAMMAH,. 

Fall River, Mass. 


TI have been carefully examining the contents of 
your A BC book, and find thatin itis comprehended 
the whole alphabet of bee culture. During half a 
century I have had a practical knowledge of bee- 
keeping, and I have studied about all of the bee- 
books by American authors, from that of J. M. Weeks, 
of Vermont, to the most modern works; besides, L 
am acquainted with most of the European books 
that treat on honey-bees. Were I now to select a 
treatise on bee culture to put into the hand of anew 
beginner in that branch of husbandry, I should un- 
hesitatingly take a copy of the A Bi C. 


C. J. ROBINSON. 
Richford, N. Y., Jan. 14, 1881, 


RELIGION AND BUSINESS. 
I wish to Bad: 1 like GLEANINGS, and especially 
your Home Papers. I fully approve of mixing re- 
igion with all our business matters. I do not be- 
lieve that we have any rigbt to engage in any busi- 
ness in which we can not sincerely ask God's bless- 
ing upon it. And now, friend Root, I want to say 
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right here, that it is by asking and receiving a bless- 
ing from God, that IT have succeeded so well with my 
bees, for lam an old man, and in poor health, and 
God knows all my needs and hears my cries; and 
blessed be the name of the Lord! Go on, brother, 
doing good in the name of the Lord; trust also in 
him, and verily thou shalt be blessed. 
DennNIS GARDNER. 
Carson City, Montcalm Co., Mich., Jan. 8, 1881. 


CHARITY. 


Please send price list, and oblige one who learned 
to love you for your “ broad charity.”’ Sir, the lead- 
ing theme in the Devil's programme is selfishness, 
while that of the pure in heart is “a broad charity 
to all,”” with love to Godand man. Many thanks 
for kind, comforting words. J. H. RODERICK. 

Dodd’s City, Fannin Co., Texas. 


[Many thanks for your good opinion, friend R., but 
you do me more than justice. As I kneel and ask to 
be shown my faults, it comes to me day by day that 
a lack of charity is perhaps my greatest and most 
grievous sin; and, if 1 am not mistaken, there are 
those whose eyes meet this page to-day who may be 
shut out of the kingdom of heaven by this same fail- 
ing of mine, coupled with my professions. ] 


Iam so glad toread of one walkingin the same 
path as myself, in so many respects. Yes; we 
ought to have the “bell rung” when we talk so ugly. 
I have sometimes wished to be struck dumb until I 
could talk just asI ought. When calmness comes, I 
think, pray, and ask forgiveness, and heartily desire 
to be set free forever, and determine to strive hard- 
er, and ask for God’s help. But another storm will 
come soon, and at atime when Iam not ready, and 
here goes again. Is this our weakness that we can 
not strengthen? Shallit always be thus? Blessed 
God, help! J. H. RODERICK. 

Dodd's City, Fannin Co., Tex., Dec. 25, 1880. 


[May God bless and help you, friend R., for con- 
fessing your weakness. It helps me, and I am sure 
helps us all, to know that some other one is strug- 
gling forthe right, and is sorry for his past weak- 
nesses. ] 

Inclosed find $1.00 for GLEANINGS another year. It 
is of more benefit to me spiritually than any thing I 
ean find for the money invested. ‘They that do 
good here, are rich in good works, ready to distrib- 
ute, and willing to communicate, lay up in store for 
themselves a good foundation against the time to 
come.’’—(I. Tim. 6:18, 19.) Those who, out of. com- 
passion, do works of love and mercy to the poor and 
needy, though it be only to the least of the brethren 
of Jesus, shall receive in return a rich reward in 
eternity; for the Lord will reward them for these 
things, as though they had done them to himself; 
and should they give to drink buta cup of cold water 
in the name of a disciple, they shall in no wise lose 
their reward. The exhortations, and words of kind- 
ness which appear in GLEANINGS may be the means 
of converting sinners, or at least one soul may be 
Saved, and that is worth the whole world; for what 

rofit shall we have if we gain the whole world and 
ose our soul? or what shall we give in exchange? 
Nothing; lost—lost forever; lost. God help us to 
rescue the perishing. CHAS. Z. DENNES. 

York, Pa., Dec. 20, 1880, 


Your postal of the 3d inst. at hand, crediting me 
with a balance of $1.00. You are a queer genus 


homo. Your honesty is almost painful. I thought I 
closed up accounts with you some time ago. Now, 
my dear sir, I really do not wish that dollar atall. I 
suppose it is for the queen I shipped back to you, 
and which died on your hands. Do me the kindness 
to keep it, as I can not bring my conscience to think 
you owe me any thing. This is certain, Mr. R.: You 
are the queerest specimen of a business man I ever 
had my | dealings with (I speak-frankly;) but I think 
I would like you if I knew you | gona agro 

My GLEANINGS subscription I look upon as a good 
investment. I take others, but there is some thing 
in the smack and general gt ” of your paper 
that I particularly like. If you will have your way 
about the matter, you can prolong GLEANINGS an- 
other year; but I would prefer you to pocket the 
cash and strike a balance line between our accounts. 

Freehold, N. J., Jan. 8, 1881. L. C. LocKwoop. 

{Many thanks, friend L.; but Iam sure you do me 
more than justice. My rule, to be followed in all 





business transactions, has been to have each one so 
that that dearest and best Friend, whom | hope and 
trust is constantly. by my side, may not be dishon- 
ored. And now, my friend, there is a great moral 
just here: You felt that my honesty, as you are 
pleased to term it, was singular, while others whom 
Ihave treated in the same way,and by the same 
rule (as nearas [ in my imperfections could doit), 
have been greatly displeased. Do you not see how 
different are people, how we differ in opinion, and 
how differently we see things?] 


I want tohavealittletalk. Inthe first place, 1 want 
to thank you for the Homes. Before I commenced 
to read the Home Papers I could not find any thing 
tointerest me in.any religious papers or books; but 
since I have read the Home Papers [ not only take a 
deep interest in them but also all religious news. It 
is pleasant to know a man who can put his trust en- 
tirely in God. How I wish I could! I think I am 
learning. i 

In reading friend Heddon’s letter on *‘ bee poison- 
ing.’’ I was reminded of a circumstance which oc- 
eurred while I was looking at my bees this fall. On 
removing the cover I noticed the bees putting their 
stings in and out. I remember I called our boy at 
the time to come and look; and on examining them 
closely we could see drops of some clear liquid on 
their stings. Neither of us felt sny noticeable effects 
from the poison which the bees were evidently spill- 
ing. 

1 advise you to get a pair of nice slippers. They 
look nice; they are comfortable, they do not spoil 
the carpets, and you can move about the house with 
them, without making any noise. Although our din- 
ing-room has nothing better than a rag carpeton the 
floor, mother is not pleased if we do not leave our 
big boots in the kitchen, and put on our slippers in 
the evening. E. GRAINGER. 

Deer Park, Ont., Canada, Jan. 13, 1881. 


{Thanks for kind words, friend G. Tae phemom- 
enon with the bees is nothing unusual, and I do not 
think the poison usually affects any one in perfect 
health. Your mother is right, and may God bless 
her for her kind care in teaching her boys and men 
folks neat habits. I always wear light sboes or boots 
in the factory, and if I go out on the grounds when 
it is muddy, I wear rubbers. Sometimes I forget, 
and wear my rubbers inthe sitting-room; and, if I 
am not mistaken, my wife will thank you for your 
timely reproof. Are there any other wives among 
our readers who feel the same way?] 











CIRCULARS AND PRICE LISTS BRE- 
CEIVED. 


From A. E. Manum, Bristol, Vt., a 32-page price 
list of supplies for bee-keepers. 

Salisbury & Caldwell, Camargo, Douglas Co., TIL, 
send us a postal-card circular of bees, queens, fdn., 
etc, 

A.J. Davis, Anderson, Madison Co., Ind., sends a 
neat one-page circular of bees, queens, honey, fdn., 
ete. 

E. A. Thomas, Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass., sends 
avery nicely printed 4-page circular, offering bees, 
queens, apicultural books, etc. 

A 12-page, map-fold circular and price list from 
Frank L. Dougherty, Indianapolis, Ind., manufac- 
turer of and dealer in the usual run of apiarian sup- 
plies. 

An 8-page circular and price list from the Olivet 
Apiary, Olivet, Mich., A. D. Benham, proprietor. 

James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich., sends quite a 
complete 20-page circular and price list of bee-keep- 
ers’ supplies. 

The programme of the llth annual convention of 
of the N. E. Bee-keepers’ Association, to be held in 
Utica, N. Y., Feb. 2, 3, 4, is a well-printed sheet. 
Around the programme proper appear eleven ads. 
of our prominent apiarists and honey-dealers. 

F. A. Salisbury, Geddes, Onondaga Co., N. Y., sends 
a 20-page price list of apiarian supplies. 





